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purposes it was attached to Indiana, and William Henry 
Harrison, afterward president, was appointed governor. 

In 1812 Missouri was organized as a territory. It in- 
cluded all of the country that later became Iowa and 
much more. In 1821 Missouri was admitted to the Union 
as a State and the region which included Iowa was politi- 
cally “left out in the cold,” unorganized and unattached 
until June of 1834 at which time it became a part of the , 
Territory of Michigan. The act of congress provided: 


***a1l that part of the territory of the United States bounded on 
the east by the Mississippi river, on the south by the state of Mis- 
souri, and a line drawn due west from the north-west corner of 
said state to the Missouri river; on the south-west and west by the 
Missouri river and the White Earth river, falling into the same; 
and on the north, by the northern boundary of the United States, 
shall be, *** attached to *** the territory of Michigan ***. 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT ESTABLISHED 


At an extra session of the Sixth Legislative Assembly 
of Michigan held in September, 1834, the Iowa portion 
of Michigan Territory was divided into two counties by 
running a line due west from the lower end of Rock 
Island. The territory north of this line was named Du 
Buque county, and all south of it was Des Moines county. 
A court was provided for in each of the counties, the 
terms of which were to be held at Du Buque and Burling- 
ton. The first county court held in Iowa was convened in 
a log house in Burlington in April, 1835. The first county 
judges were appointed by the governor of Michigan. 
They were Isaac Loeffler, of Des Moines county, and 
John King, of Du Buque. Appeals (if any) would have 
been to the supreme court of the Territory of Michigan. 
There is no record that any such appeals were taken. 

In July, 1836, the Territory of Wisconsin was formed 
and the area that afterward became Iowa was trans- 
ferred from the Territory of Michigan to the Territory of 
Wisconsin. 

By an act of congress approved June 12, 1838, the Ter- 
ritory of Wisconsin was divided and the Territory of 
Iowa was created. This act provided: 
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That from and after the third day of July next, all that part of 
the present Territory of Wisconsin which lies west of the Missis- 
sippi river, and west of a line drawn due north from the head waters 
or sources of the Mississippi to the territorial line, shall, for the 
purposes of temporary government, be and constitute a separate 
territorial government by the name of Iowa; ***. 


Section 9 of said act provided: 


That the judicial power of the said territory shall be vested in a 
supreme court, district courts, probate courts, and in justices of 
the peace. The supreme court shall consist of a chief justice and 
two associate judges, any two of whom shall be a quorum, and who 
shall hold a term at the seat of government of the said territory 
annually, and they shall hold their offices during the term of four 
years. 


This act creating the Territory of Iowa also provided: 


The said territory shall be divided into three judicial districts; 
and a district court or courts shall be held in each of the three dis- 
tricts, by one of the judges of the supreme court, at such times 
and places as may be prescribed by law; ***. 


President Van Buren appointed Charles Mason as 
chief justice, and Joseph Williams and Thomas Wilson 
as associate justices. The three justices of the territorial 
supreme court sat en banc as an appellate court, and each 
held district court. The first session of the supreme court 
of the Territory of Iowa was held in Burlington on No- 
vember 26, 1838. 


IowA BECAME A STATE 


On May 18, 1846, a convention held at Iowa City adopt- 
ed a constitution for the state of Iowa. This was pre- 
sented to the congress and approved, and on the 28th day 
of December, 1846, an Ordinance of Admission was 
signed by the president and Iowa became a state. 

This constitution provided that: 


All officers, civil and military, now holding their offices and ap- 
pointments in this territory, under the authority of the United 
States, or under the authority of this territory, shall continue to 
hold and execute their respective offices and appointments until 
superseded under this constitution. 
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The three territorial supreme court justices originally 
appointed in 1838 continued as justices of the state of 
Iowa upon its admission to the Union on December 28, 
1846. In June 1847, Chief Justice Charles Mason and 
Justice Joseph Williams resigned as territorial justices. 
Thereupon Governor Ansel Briggs appointed Justice Wil- 
liams as Chief Justice and John F. Kinney as Associate 
Justice. These two, together with Associate Justice 
Thomas S. Wilson, then comprised the court. 

Under Iowa’s first constitution the supreme court also 
consisted of three members elected by the general assem- 
bly. Under the constitution of 1857 the members there- 
after were elected by vote of the people. The Sixteenth 
General Assembly in 1876 increased the number from 
three to four and provided that the additional justice 
should be appointed by the governor to hold office until 
his successor was elected in 1878. Subsequently at various 
times the number upon the court has been increased until 
now there are nine members. 


Beginning with Chief Justice Charles Mason, and fol- 
lowing in the order of their service, sixteen portraits and 
sketches appear in this issue. 


CHARLES MASON 


Served as Chief Justice of the Iowa Territorial Supreme Court 
from 1838 and as the first Chief Justice of the State Supreme Court 
until he resigned in June 1847. 

Born October 24, 1804, in Onondaga county, New York. He was 
graduated from West Point Academy in 1829 at the head of his 
class which included Robert E. Lee, Jefferson Davis, and Joseph EB. 
Johnston. For two years he remained at the Academy as Professor 
of Civil Engineering, later being admitted to the bar in New York. 

He wrote the first opinion of the Supreme Court in 1839 while 
Iowa was a territory. This was the case of the ex-slave Ralph in 
which it was held that a slave brought into the free territory of 
Iowa became a free man. This was preliminary and contrary to the 
famous Dred Scott Decision of the United States Supreme Court. 

Judge Mason was a member of the Code Commission of 1851 
and represented Iowa in the Missouri boundary dispute. He later 
became United States Commissioner of Patents and a director of 
the Smithsonian Institute and of the Naval Observatory. He insti- 
tuted the system which later became the United States Weather 


Bureau. 
Judge Mason died in Burlington February 22, 1882. 


JOSEPH WILLIAMS 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from the formation of Iowa 
Territory in 1838 and on the state Supreme Court until January 25, 
1848; and again from January 15, 1849 until January 11, 1855. For 
seven years he was Chief Justice. 


Born December 8, 1801, at Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. He studied 
law in the office of Chauncy Forward and was admitted to the bar 
in his native state where he practiced law for a time at Somerset. 
Upon his appointment to the Iowa Supreme Court in 1838 by 
President Van Buren he located in the new Territory of Iowa at 
Muscatine. His brother, Major William Williams, led the Spirit 
Lake Relief Expedition. 

Judge Williams presided at the first court held in Polk county. 
This was a session of the District Court in April, 1846. In 1857 he 
was appointed, by President Buchanan, a Supreme Court judge of 
Kansas Territory and, later, by President Lincoln, as Judge of the 
United States District Court at Memphis, Tennessee. 


Judge Williams died at Fort Scott, Kansas, March 31, 1870. 


THOMAS S. WILSON 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from the formation of Iowa 
Territory in 1838 until he resigned in October 1847. 

Born October 13, 1813, at Steubenville, Ohio. He was graduated 
from Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, in 1836, and was a boyhood 
friend and neighbor of Edwin M. Stanton, later Secretary of War. 
Judge Wilson was but twenty-five years of age when appointed to 
the Supreme Court. 

The first court session held in Iowa Territory was conducted in 
November 1838, by Judge Wilson at Prairie Laporte, near what is 
now McGregor. This was a session of the District Court, presided 
over by a justice of the Supreme Court. 

As a practicing lawyer, he was instrumental in extinguishing the 
Spanish land grant titles in Iowa, thus securing to the early 
settlers, in Iowa Territory, their homes against ouster at the hands 
of land speculators. He was a member of the Eleventh and Twelfth 
General Assemblies. He served later on the District Bench. He 
had missed by one vote becoming first United States Senator from 
Iowa. 

Judge Wilson died in Dubuque May 16, 1894. 


JOHN F. KINNEY 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from June 12, 1847, when he 
was appointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by the retirement of 
Chief Justice Mason and the advancement of Judge Williams to that 
position, until he resigned February 15, 1854. 


Born in New Haven, Oswego county, New York, April 2, 1816. 
‘In 1837 he was admitted to the bar at Marysville, Ohio, and prac- 


ticed law at Mt. Vernon, Ohio, until he moved to Lee county, Iowa, 
in 1844, 


He was Secretary of the Council of the Seventh and Eighth Iowa 
Territorial General Assemblies. Judge Kinney was a brother-in- 
law of Jonathan C. Hall, who succeeded him on the court. After 
his retirement from the court he was appointed by President Pierce 
as Chief Justice of the Utah Territorial Supreme Court. At the 
expiration of his term he resumed private practice, but in 1860 


President Buchanan reappointed him as Chief Justice of Utah 
Territory. 


He wrote the notable decision of the Iowa Supreme Court in the 


case of the Half-Breed Tract litigation from Lee county. (See 2 
Greene 15.) 


Judge Kinney died in San Diego, California, August 16, 1902. 


GEORGE GREENE 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from November 1, 1847, when 
he was appointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by the retirement 
of Judge Thomas S. Wilson, until January 9, 1855. 

Born in Staffordshire, England, in 1817, he came to New York 
state when two years of age. He was.a member of the Third and 
Fourth Iowa Territorial General Assemblies and was but twenty- 
three years of age when first elected. He was thirty when appointed 
to the Supreme Court. While on the court he also served as its re- 
porter, and prepared the four G. Greene Iowa Reports. 

After leaving the bench he engaged in banking, manufacturing, 
and railroad building at Cedar Rapids, and in these fields was 
largely instrumental in building that city to the importance that 
it enjoys today. 

Judge Greene died in Cedar Rapids June 23, 1880. 


S. CLINTON HASTINGS 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court as Chief Justice for one year 
from January 26, 1848, to January 14, 1849, succeeding Judge 
Joseph Williams who then succeeded him. 


Born in Jefferson county, New York, in 1814. Came to Burling- 
ton in 1837 and was elected a member of the House of Representa- 
tives of the First and Second Iowa Territorial General Assemblies 
and a member of the Legislative Council of the Third, Fourth, Sev- 
enth, and Eighth Territorial Assemblies. Served one term as Speak- 
er of the House and one term as President of the Council, a position 
analogous to that now held by the Lieutenant Governor. He was 
the first representative in the Congress of the United States from 
the new State of Iowa. 


Judge Hastings moved to California in 1849, in which state he 
was elected Attorney General and later Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. He established and endowed the Hastings Law 
School at the University of California. 


Judge Hastings died in San Francisco in 1893. 
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JONATHAN C. HALL 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from February 15, 1854, when 

he was appointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by the retirement 
of John F. Kinney, until January 15, 1855. 
- Born in Batavia county, New York, February 27, 1808. After 
attending Wyoming Academy in New York he engaged in survey- 
ing, then studied law at Albany. He first practiced law at Cleveland 
and Mt. Vernon in Ohio. In 1840 he came to Iowa and practiced 
at Mt. Pleasant and Burlington. 

He was a member of the Eighth and Eighth Extra General As- 
semblies and of the Constitutional Convention of 1857. As a mem- 
ber of the convention he was author of the constitutional provision 
for. the present public school system. He was also one of the 
founders of Iowa Wesleyan College. Judge Hall is credited with the 
responsibility of the publication of the Code Revision of 1860. He 
was, for a'time, president of the Burlington and Missouri Railroad. 


Judge Hall died June 11, 1874. 


WILLIAM G. WOODWARD 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from January 9, 1855, to 
January 11, 1860. 


Born in Hanover, New Hampshire, in 1808. He was graduated 
from Dartmouth College with high honors. His father was defend- 
ant in the famous Dartmouth College Case, in the argument of 
which Daniel Webster won perhaps his greatest distinction as a 
constitutional lawyer. After his admission to the bar he formed a 
partnership with his cousin Benjamin R. Curtis who afterward 
went to the Supreme Court of the United States. 


In 1839 he. moved to Iowa locating at Bloomington, now Musca- 
tine. Judge Woodward was one of the three commissioners who 
framed the Code of 1851, the others being Charles Mason and 
Stephen Hempstead. He was a member of the Ninth and Ninth 
Extra General Assemblies, but resigned before the close of his 
term to accept the position of Clerk of the United States Circuit 
Court. 


Judge Woodward died February 24, 1871. 


GEORGE G. WRIGHT 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from January 11, 1855, to 
January 11, 1860; and again from June 26, 1860, when he was ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Judge Lacon 
D. Stockton, until he resigned September 1, 1870. He was Chief 
Justice for seven years. 

Born at Bloomington, Indiana, in 1820. He was graduated from 
Indiana University in 1839, and located the next year at Keosau- 
qua, Iowa. He was a member of the Second and Third General As- 
semblies. In 1870 he went to the United States Senate for one six- 
year term. 

In collaboration with Judge C. C. Cole, he established at Des 
Moines the first law school west of the Mississippi river. This 
school later became the Law Department of the State University. 
Judge Wright was a lawyer, judge, legislator, teacher, and business 
man. For many years he was a director of the Rock Island Rail- 
road. He was president of the State Agricultural Society, president 
of the Polk County Savings Bank, and an organizer of the Pioneer 
Lawmakers Association. His brother was a Governor of Indiana. 


Judge Wright died in Des Moines in 1896. 


NORMAN W. ISBELL 


Served on the lowa Supreme Court from his election by the Gen- 
eral Assembly January 16, 1855, until he resigned June 2, 1856. 


Born in Charlton, Saratoga county, New York, April 7, 1818. 
After reading law in an office he was admitted to the bar in 1839. 
Because of ill health he decided to seek a home in the west, locating 
at Keytesville, Missouri in 1842, later moving to Marion, in Linn 
county, Iowa, in 1845. 


His first public office was that of County Judge in 1847. His 
election to the Supreme Court came during a political reversal 
which completely changed the structure of the court. After a little 
more than a year however, he felt compelled to resign because of 
failing health. He returned to Linn county where in 1862 he was 
elected a Judge of the District Court. Soon however he was again 
forced to retire, migrating in 1864, to California. 

While on the District Bench, he aroused much criticism by de- 
ciding adversely to the constitutionality of an act permitting sol- 
diers of Iowa regiments, in the Civil War, to vote while beyond the 
limits of the state, 


Judge Isbell died at Napa City, California, March 10, 1865. 


LACON D. STOCKTON 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from June 3, 1856, when he 
was appointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by the retirement of 
Judge Norman W. Isbell, until his death, June 9, 1860. 

Born in Richmond county, Kentucky, in 1814. After acquiring his 
education in law he located in Burlington. For some time he was 
interested in publication of the Burlington Hawk Eye. He was 
Mayor of Burlington for two years in 1855 and 1856. 

He was very active in public life in the early part of his career; 
but it has been asserted that his somewhat unpopular views, as to 
the long disputed Half-Breed Tract controversy in Lee county, pre- 
vented his preferment to public office. His friend and neighbor, 
Governor Grimes, however, appointed him to the Supreme Bench, 
where death terminated his career at the age of forty-six, being the 
first member of the court to die before retirement. 


CALEB BALDWIN 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from January 11, 1860, to 
December 31, 1863. For two years he was Chief Justice. 


Born in Washington county, Pennsylvania, in 1824. Came to 
Fairfield in 1846 and was elected Judge of the District Court in 
1856. In 1857 he moved to Council Bluffs. In 1865 he was appointed 
by President Lincoln to the office of United States District Attor- 
ney for Iowa. In 1874 he was one of the judges of the Court of 
Commissioners to hear the Alabama Claims arising from the action 
of Great Britain in outfitting a warship for the use of the Con- 
federacy during the Civil War. As an outgrowth of the findings 
of this Commission, much of our present International Law dealing 


with the relationship of neutral nations and belligerent powers was 
evolved. 


Judge Baldwin died in Council Bluffs in December 1876. 


RALPH P. LOWE 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from January 12, 1860, to 
December 31, 1867. For four years he was Chief Justice. 

Born November 27, 1805 in Warren county, Ohio. He came to 
Muscatine, then known as Bloomington, in 1838. He was a member 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1844 where he took a promi- 
nent part and exercised a controlling influence. He later moved 
to Lee county where he was elected Judge of the District Court to 
succeed George H. Williams who later became Attorney General 
of the United States. He was district judge for five years. 

Judge Lowe is perhaps better known in Iowa history as Governor, 
being the only member of the Supreme Court in its entire history 
to achieve that distinction. He succeeded Governor Grimes and 
held the office for two years. The Indian disturbances in northern 
Towa occurred during his term. 

He was an active supporter of legislation for the advancement of 
public schools and an organizer of the State Orphan Asylum. 


He moved to Washington, D. C. in 1874, where he died December 
22, 1883. 


JOHN. DIEEGN 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from January 1, 1864, until 


he resigned December 31, 1869. For two years of this period he was 
Chief Justice. 


Born in Herkimer county, New York, December 25, 1831, and 
came to Davenport in 1838 with his parents. He was graduated 
as a Doctor of Medicine in 1850 and practiced that profession 
briefly at Farmington in Van Buren county. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1852 and elected Judge of the District Court in 1858. In 


1870 he became Judge of the United States Circuit Court for the 
eighth circuit. 


Judge Dillon resigned in 1879 to become Professor of Law at 
Columbia University in New York and a lecturer at Yale. He was 
author of numerous law books that were universally accepted as 
authority, and was a member of L’Institut de Droit International. 
As a leader of the bar of New York he was regarded as one of the 
most profound jurists of the American bar. 


Judge Dillon died in New York City, May 5, 1914. 


Cres tik Cy COEE 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from March 1, 1864, when he 
was appointed in compliance with a legislative act increasing the 
personnel from three to four members, until he resigned January 
19, 1876. For one year of this period he was Chief Justice. 

Born in Oxford, Chenango county, New York, June 4, 1824. He 
was graduated from Harvard Law School and located in Marion, 
Crittenden county, Kentucky, where he practiced law for nine years. 
He came to Des Moines in May 1857. Together with Judge Wright 
he established the law school that is now the Law Department of 
the State University, where he served as professor for ten years. 
Upon his return to Des Moines he established another law school, 
which in 1881 became the Law Department of Drake University. 
He continued as dean of this school until 1907. 

Judge Cole continued in the active practice of law until he was 
eighty-nine years of age, a period of sixty-five years. 

Judge Cole died in Des Moines, October 4, 1913. 


JOSEPH M. BECK 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from January 1, 1868, to 
December 31, 1891. For five years he was Chief Justice. 


Born in Clermont county, Ohio, April 21, 1828, he was admitted 
to the bar in Indiana in 1846, and came to Montrose in Lee county, 
Iowa, the following year where he practiced law for two years. He 


then moved to Fort Madison where he continued to reside until his 
death. 


Judge Beck and Judge Scott M. Ladd, who later came on the 
court, each served twenty-four years on the Supreme Court, a 
record which is the second longest in its entire history. Judge Beck 
wrote a leading case in Iowa involving the equality in civil rights 
and privileges of all persons before the law, unaffected by race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. This decision is reported 
in Volume 37 of the Iowa Reports at page 145. 


Judge Beck died at his home in Fort Madison, May 30, 1898. 


ATTENDING A NATIONAL CONVENTION 
AND SEEING IOWA 


John Insley Blair, builder and business man, whose 
name is high on the honor roll of makers of Iowa, caught 
sight of the green hills of this state when he and other 
delegates to a great national political convention, pene- 
trated the then far west on a joy ride eighty-four years 
ago. From an excursion steamboat his keen eyes surveyed 
the land west of the big river, as they took the easy trip 
from Dubuque to Clinton. He liked what he saw, and he 
came back three years later as a scout on the lookout for 
a good place to locate and build a railroad to the west 
across Iowa. 

This little journey into the comparatively young state 
of Iowa was in the pleasant month of May, the year 1860, 
when the war was not yet started, but the rumblings 
were much in evidence and the hopes of all were upon 
the life of peace. Most certainly on this first excursion 
a little way into the new state the politico-excursionists 
from the Atlantic seaboard indulged in an exchange of 
ideas about the opportunities for business, and there was 
gossip about how and where railroads would be built to 
turn these opportunities into realities. That was the 
very purpose of the excursion and the distribution of 
free tickets and giving of joyous banquets. The party of 
delegates and their wives and friends, came by way of 
Galena, then a city of much importance, paused at Du- 
buque and Clinton and came as far as Cedar Rapids. 
That was at the time when the western limit of railroad 
building was in Iowa. Only preliminary work from there 
on had been done. But the time was ripe for track laying. 

At the time of this excursion into Iowa, Mr. Blair was 
58 years old. He was a farmer’s son, became a merchant, 
engaged in the manufacture of iron, and was already 
prominent in the building of railroads. In due time he 
had a hand in building several railroads in Iowa, a total 
of 803 miles. Eventually he also controlled 1035 miles of 
railroad in Iowa and Nebraska alone, and such was his 
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intense activity that he was a director in thirty railroad 
companies, and a stockholder in probably seventy-five. 

This chapter has to deal, however, with one little in- 
cident in his political life. In view of his extensive busi- 
ness interests, it seems strange that he took time to be a 
delegate to a Republican national convention, and even 
went farther, becoming a candidate for governor of New 
Jersey, his home state, in 1868. 


AN HISTORICAL JOURNAL OF TRAVELS 


There came into possession of the State of Iowa, for its 
Historical department and valuable collection of historical 
materials, a copy of the travel journals of John I. Blair, 
and the original journal of that portion which pertains 
especially to Iowa. Just one chapter in this interesting 
journal is given herewith exactly as Mr. Blair wrote it 
out at the time, word for word, mistakes in spelling and 
everything. This is the chapter of his remarkable trip 
to attend the convention which nominated Abraham Lin- 
coln for the presidency. It was at this time he first saw 
Iowa. The journal will show how it came about. 

This original journal of early day travel came to the 
department by favor of Dr. William Penn Vail, of Blairs- 
town, N. J. and his brother Dr. J. I. B. Vail, of Hyannis, 
Mass. As members of the Blair household, they decided 
that inasmuch as at least one chapter of the Blair record 
referred to a journey into Iowa and Nebraska, the capital 
of Iowa was the proper place to deposit it for preserva- 
tion. They also sent a transcript of the portions relating 
to other and sundry journeys, including the convention 
trip and side excursion into Iowa. This being another 
year for the outburst of national politics it is highly ap- 
propriate to here and now publish for the first time this 
story of the convention of 1860. The Blair experience 
will afford a fine contrast in many ways to a similar 
journey to a convention in Chicago at this time. 


The care with which the man who afterwards became 
very rich set down every little item of expenditure on 
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this journey to a national convention was characteristic 
of the individual. That is the way he became a million- 
aire. That is the way he built railroads without waste. 
His political thinking probably was just as carefully 
planned and carried out. 

Mr. Blair was on the New Jersey Republican delega- 
tion, which went to Chicago to secure, if possible, the 
nomination of William L. Dayton. On the first ballot of 
the convention the New Jersey vote of fourteen was cast 
for Dayton. Despite efforts to secure other votes, none 
were forthcoming for the New Jersey favorite. Mr. Blair 
had been at the head of a committee which interviewed 
other delegates on behalf of their candidate. On the 
second ballot, four of the New Jersey votes went to Wm. 
H. Seward, then the most conspicuous of the candidates, 
and ten stayed with Dayton. On the third ballot the 
record showed five for Seward and eight for Lincoln, one 
delegate not recorded. 

That was the hour of great decision, and of much con- 
fusion, at this momentous convention, for the tally sheets 
showed Mr. Lincoln just a vote and a half short of the 
nomination and more than fifty ahead of the New York 
governor. The phenomenon of “changing the vote” quick- 
ly ended the suspense and the Illinois man was nominated. 
All this is familiar to the historians of the times, but is 
always well worth repeating. 

It is evident from the journal of Mr. Blair printed 
herewith that he, at least, was not greatly dismayed by 
the failure of his home state to put over a favorite son. 
He took a trip to Springfield to tell the nominee that he 
would come to Washington and greet him there at the 
time of the inauguration, and quite likely he did just 
that. At Springfield he found the nominee “very tem- 
perate” and that “he neither drinks rum, chews or 
smokes.” And so Mr. Blair returned home quite happy 
and dead sure of how and where every cent had been 
spent by him on the trip. He was a delegate to other and 
later national conventions, and between his railroad 
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building and other interests he was a busy man during 
the 97 years of his life.* 


JOHN I. BLAIR’S OWN STORY 


The record which follows is the literal copy of the Blair 
journal, all kept in his own hand on the small pages of a 
cheap note book. Mr. Blair was the son of a farmer and 
attended school but a short time. Printing the words and 
lines just as written does not reflect upon him in any way, 
but rather shows in a most striking manner the American 
genius for achieving greatly despite handicaps. The 
story of the attendance at the Chicago convention and 
the side trip into Iowa, just prior to the dark days of the 
Civil war, follows: 


Blairs Town, May 7th, 1860. 


J. I. Blair, as a Senatorial Delegate of the 3d District 
of N. J. to the National Republican Convention at Chi- 
cago, to be held the 16th May 1860. 

left Blairstown by way of New York, with Mrs. Blair. 
after Transacting the Business in New York on Tuesday 
—Took Carriage at Mr. Charles Scribners for the Hudson 
River Rail Road, to the Depo, Foot 31st Street. 

Here I Procured Special Tickets for the Convention, by 
Way Albany—Suspension Bridge Detroit & thence Via 
Michigan Central to Chicago. I paid for Ticket Myself 
& Mrs Blair to go & Return, by 1 June 1860, $66.00; the 
original Price for that Distance & Return, is $24. or 
$96.00 Reduced to $66—A Saving of $30.00 if We Return 
the Same Way, or Via Southern Road to Buffaloo. 

We left New York 5 1/2 Oclk PM, arrived at Albany 
10 Oclk. PM put up at the Delaware House Albany. First 
Class Hotel. Had Super Lodng & Breakfast Bill $4.50. 
Had First Rate room & parlor, No. 62 & 63— 


1The story of John I. Blair’s life is a part of the history of American business 
and railroad building. His politica! interests were secondary. His religious life 
was never submerged. The journal of his trip to a national convention shows 
that he saw the commercial side of the picture as he went along. It also reveals 
his constant interest in the Presbyterian church. While he contributed largely 
to its support, his line is not that of the eminent Presbyterians, Rev. Samuel 
Blair and Rey. John Blair, both trustees of Princeton University, and the former 
being president before Dr. Witherspoon. (v. Thomas Vail-Salem 1640, p. 441) 
Mr. Blair’s father died in 1816 when John I. was 14 years of age. His mother 
survived until 1857. 
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left in the Morning 9th May, 7 1/2 Oclk for Suspension 
Bridge, thence Via Great Western Rail Road to Detroit. 
Took Dinner at Syracuse pd $.80c Bot Book & $.50c. ar- 
rived at Suspension Bridge at 8 Oclk. P.M. Took Tea at 
Central Hotel Near Depo. & paid $1.00 

Nothing Occurred to Mar the Ride except the Porter 
at Delaware House Brot our Trunks to the Depo & the 
Baggage Man checked them Both—Promised to put them 
in the Baggage Car—as the Train left, I Saw Mrs Blairs 
Trunk in the Hand of Some one, I took to be the Baggage 
Master. On arriving at Schenectady, I Telegrath Back 
for the Trunk, Number Check 4410—Trunk Marked A.B. 
Red [Rec’d] a Despacth it would be Sent on to Suspension 
Bridge by the express, that arrived at 10 Oclk. P.M. which 
was as Soon as We Could leave for Detroit. the day Was 
Some Rainy & Warm and No Dust. 

I wrote letters at Albany to Wm. R. Humphry, Ithaca 
about the Reffrnce (Referee) in the Case of Jacket. 
Presidnt Gale from Home. Want adjournment for 40 
days. 

Wrote Charles Scribner enclosed letter to James Blair 
to Send Anna Blair his daughter to Europe, with Clinton 
& Aulia (Aurelia). Wrote Marshal Hunt to get what 
Money out Package James Blair would get Park Bank. 

We left Albany 7 1/2 Oclk. A.M. We arrived Suspen- 
sion Bridge at 8 Oclk. P.M. after taking our Tea the ex- 
press Train from Albany arrived. I Immediately Went 
to enquire whether the Missing Trunk had arrived: 
which I ascertained Was the Case. Mrs. Blair Concluded 
We had better Take the evening Train 10 1/2 Oclk, and go 
through to Detroit that Night. So We Ticketed our Bag- 
gage through to Detroit. and took the Train by the Great 
Western Rail Road—Through Canada for Detroit. We 
Took the Car with high Black Sleeping Chairs—which 
was Very Comfortable. We had a large Blanket, Shawl, 
to lay over our laps, So that we passed the evening Travel 
from the Suspension Bridge to Detroit Distance [7] 
Miles. 

We arrived at Windsor opposite Detroit at 7 Oclk A.M. 
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Next Morning, Thursday 10th, We Took the Ferry Boat 
leading to the Depo of the Detroit & Millwaukee Rail 
Road. Took Breakfast on the Boat, and paid $1.00. We 
Took the Millwauke & Detroit Rail Road for Drayton 
Plains Station, 32 Miles West of Detroit, in order to 
Visit My Sister, Mrs John M. Fair. We arrived at Pon- 
tiac, 25 miles Distance from Detroit. here we Stoped an 
hour, untill the arrival of the Second Train. Took the 
Omnibus, and Rode through Pontiac, Sufficient to See 
the place. Returned to the Station, paid Omnibus 50c. 


Thence We took Train 8 Miles Drayton Plains, which 
was within 1/4 Mile of J. M. Fairs House. the Rail Road 
passes through his Farm. I found here a wagon, who 
took Mrs Blair, Myself & Trunks to Mr. Fairs, where we 
arrived at about 10 Oclk on Thursday. Found Mrs Fair 
& all the Family Very Well, all enjoying good Health. 
After Taking Dinner, Mr. & Mrs Fair Proposed Taking a 
Ride in their Carriage to Clarkson to See Wm. K. Axford, 
and Elen his wife, and old Favorite acquaintance of mine. 
Ellen, the wife of Wm. K. Axford, was Formerly a Resi- 
dent of Oxford Furnace?—her father & Mother Was old 
intimate acquaintances of My Father & Mother. She was 
always Considered when in New Jersey Very Intelligent, 
and So Well Versed in Political Matters that She was 
Much admired on that Score. 


Wm. K. Axford is a man of Great Influence, and Con- 
siderable Wealth, is the Principal Man of the Village of 
Clarkson—Something of a Pollitician Very Much Re- 
spected, has been a Member legislature—Many Years a 
Merchant: Now has Retired from Business. Axford is 
a Democrat, his wife is Republican. She was an ardent 
Clay Whig in N. J. I found her greatly Beloved in her 
Village, on account her generous Treatment of the Sick. 
Scarcely any person that Dies in that Region Mrs Axford 
is Called uppon to purchase or Pick out every thing Suit- 


2Oxford Furnace, as the name suggests, is in the iron district of northwestern 
New Jersey where the iron industry was well under way prior to the American 
Revolution. Mr. Blair later became much interested in iron production. The 
name of the place is a corruption of Axford rather than being named for Oxford, 
England. See Pioneer Families of Northwestern New Jersey, by Wm. C. Arm- 
strong, Article 21. 
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able for the Deceased, in the family her advice Taken. 

all this Section of County, Oakland County, is Mainly 
Settled by Jerseymen from Warren & Sussex County. I 
can Count 50 families or More, that is from Warren 
County. The lands lays Very level. Clear of Stone. Very 
easy farmed. the Wheat and Corn looks Remarkable Well. 
Clarkson Village, about 4 miles West of Fairs. Waterford 
Village about one Mile. Called to See John Robatson (7?) 
& Lady his wife is a Cousin of Sam] Blairs wife, Osborn. 
I find all our Jersey people have good farms. Mr. John 
M. Fair has a Very excellent farm, his wheat Very fine. 
every thing for a farmer Full and plenty: all enjoying 
Good Health—his farm is So near the Depo Makes it 
Very Convenient. We Spent with Mr. Fair Thursday & 
Friday—afternoon, 5 Oclk. P. M. when We Took the 
Cars From Drayton Station to Detroit, where we expect 
to Stay all Night, and Then leave Satturday Morning the 
12th. for Chicago. 


Fair from Detroit to Drayton Plains, pd.................... $ 2.00 
Pair eack tos Detroit se! nS Be es $ 2.00 
Bill of expenditures Since I left New York City, 

Carrigan t Omi me CLIN CES. oc oe ie oars scare erence eee $ 1.00 
Rail Road Charges to Chicago and Return.............. $66.00 
1350) ery 75 Ub che a0 hi keky emai ie eae ee ee near aaa ae amr $ 4.50 
ED ETIO ESS VAC eae ee resents oe nceese .80 
Res etaea ale axe ee a eS Se Pe eee 1.00 
Purchased Book, Description of Falls.......................- .65 
Purchased Book, of the Travels Sir John Franklin $ 1.00 
Purchased pomiall ethers oe kee oles care wecareccencscecteae= 50 
TEAwON SOA GEL) CLLOI UW ee See acecet nent toe a sos te aere se 1.00 
Bilan to Drayton é, Return = 2s. 4,00 
$80.45 

JEW! \yisskerteconal Antsy Fey bite Pee aero emer eee ea er .25 
and-expended to 11 Apl 1860,__._.--.--= ence $80.70 
On leaving I Presented my Sister Catherine.......... 10.00 
BS CHIMVOTETIL GSE SOL V BING osee Ate wae ye aes eae eas sae 4.00 


Arrived at Detroit Friday evening 7 Oclk PM. Put 
up at the Russell House a First Class Hotel. Staid 
all Night. Bill Supper Lodg & Breakfast $4.00, extra 
Including Omnibus & Trunks 1.00 —........-------.-------------- 5.00 


‘\ 
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Satturday Morning the 12th May left Detroit 7 1/2 
Oclk.A.M. for Chicago 284 Miles by Way the Michigan 
Central Rail Road. Took Dinner Marshall & paid $1.00. 

The Villages along the line, Many of them Was quite 
large & Flourishing, the Lands lays Generally level, is a 
Sandy loam, no Stones. the Wheat looked Generally Very 
Well. at Michigan City on the east end Lake Michigan, 
is Considerable of a place: the Sand Hills here Drift like 
Snow in the Windy time. on the Whole it is a Very un- 
pleasant place, on that account. here You have a great 
View of Lake Michigan, as far as the Eye Can See. Noth- 
ing But the Blue Waters—the lake is Generally in View 
the Greater part of the Distance to Chicago. the land 
Very level. the Country low & not much Settled. it is 
Generally what is Called the Wet Prairie land without 
Trees. the Michigan Central RR is quite good. the Trip 
was Pleasant. 

We had on the Train Great Many Delegates to the Con- 
vention, Many of whom I was previously acquainted with, 
as well as by Reputation. J. B. Williams esqr. and Mr. 
George Schuyler of Ithica. Thurlow Weed, ex-Gov. 
Cleaveland,? Gov. Morrell & many others. 


Arrived at Chicago, 7 1/2 Oclk PM. and Put up at the 
Richmond House, a First Class Hotel. Rooms had been 
engaged here for the New Jersey Delegation. many ar- 
rived this evening. Was all glad to see each other.— 
Rested quite well Satturday evening. Attended Second 
Presbyterian Church on Sunday. Found Doctor Dodge 
here his Son Was Very Sick. 

Satturday was fine Day So was Sabbath. Distance 
Traveled from New York to Albany by way Hudson River 
Rail Road, say No. 150 Miles. 


Albany to Suspension Bridge, 305 Miles 
Suspension Bridge to Detroit 230 
Detroit to Chicago 284 

$ 969 (sic) 


SChauncey F. Cleveland, Connecticut legislator and governor; two terms as a 
Democrat in congress ; delegate to the Republican convention in Philadelphia in 
1856, and Chicago in 1860; presidential elector on the Lincoln-Hamlin ticket. 
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Delaware Station.to New York 81 
Miles 1050 

Rail Road from Detroit to Drayton Plains 

J. M. Fair & Back to Detroit 60 

Traveled since We left Home - 1110 


Monday to Satturday night. 


Chicago is one of the Most Remarkable Places in the 
Western Country, or in the World. Considering the time 
it has been Constructed. the amt Grain Shipped here, it 
is the largest Grain Market in the World Some 12 to 15 
Rail Roads Terminate here. the Place Contains about 
130000 Inhabitants. the Streets are Laid out Very Wide 
Some 200 feet all Laid out at Right Angles. the View from 
the Top of the City Hall is grand. the Town appears to be 
at least Six Miles long & Two Miles Wide,—it Covers a 
great extent of Country. in Consequence of its Wide 
Streets: a large Poriton of the Buildings, Including Stores 
& dwellings equalls New York, Many of them Fifth 
avenue. 

the Flag Stone for the Pavement or Side Walk are un- 
equaled. the main Side Walks are laid with those Stone. 
the Pavements are Generally 12 feet Wide in the Clear. 
Some of them 16 feet, or thereabouts. the Flag Stone are 
got out uniform-say for Some Streets 4 feet Wide 12 feet 
long 6 Inches Thick, Grey Granite or SandStone, the 
Joints are fited to Suit exactly, & halved So as to lap 
each other: such Perfect pavement, No City in this 
Country is equal. Some Side Walks are 16 feet Wide, the 
Fronts is the Same. I saw one Stone, the pavement Stone 
in front, was 24 ft 8 Inches long 15 ft 3 Inches wide, 6 
Inches Thick, it Weighed 25 Tons. Cost $300. laid down. 

Theise Stone quarries is Situate 25 Miles South of 
Chicago was found when the Illinois Canal was Con- 
structed. The Canal passed through this Rock Cut about 
10 Miles. Some places the Cut is 20 feet deep, the Canal 
is quite large—Boats Carry 150 Tons. it extends from 
Chicago to Illinois River, by the River to the Mississippi: 
which makes a Water Communication from the Missis- 
sippi to the lake. there is no doubt but this Rock Cut, at 
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Joliet, was once the Shore of the lake—the Waters Near 
this place Divides. one part goes to the Mississippi the 
other to the lake— 

the Singular formation of this Stone is Remarkable. 
they lay lavel, and can be Taken out any length the lay- 
ings are Regular, from 3 Inches to 2 feet Thick. the Top 
of the Ground or Surface Marks No Indication of any 
Stone in the Country. 

Some Years ago the Builders sent to lock Port New 
York—They Supposed there was no Stone in the Country, 
except a Mound or quarry of Bittuminous Lime Stone, 
found on the Praries. Some 15 Miles from Chicago, which 
quarry they used in Constructing the Second Presby- 
terian Church N.S.—it is a Large Building, High Spire— 
the Stone gives it a Very old appearance the lime Stone is 
dark; the Sun has drawed the Pitch out of the Stone— 
which gives it the appearance of Spots of Pitch or Tar, 
Spaterd all over—it looks if it was 1000 Years, old—it is 
Noted as one of the Curiosities of the Place, in the Trav- 
elers guide— 

the Hotel accommodations in this place is extensive. 
On the examination previous to accommodate the Con- 
vention it was found they had Room for 15.000 Persons. 


The Place is Supplied with Gass and Water. the Water 
is Taken from the lake by the Pumps, & drawn in Basons, 
or Buildings Prepared to have it at Some Highth; from 
these Reservoirs, it Runs in pipes through the Town. 

the Corporation has fixed a Definite Highth for all 
the Streets, to be filed up to, so that New Houses now 
are Constructed to Conform to that line, while those own- 
ing Houses erected before are Compelled to Raise them 
to Conform to the Street—on them lower Story is Closed 
up. 

the process of Raising Houses is going on Continualy. 
So is the filling up the Streets. the unevenness of the 
Streets makes it Wearisome to Travel, as You are Con- 
tinually Walking up Some Several feet & going down the 
Same—the Plan of Sewerage is Commenced,—as Soon 
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as the Streets are Raised, the Pavement and Sewards 
Completed, I think the place will be Healthy & Pleasant. 

The Illinois Canal, Coming in at Chicago, as well as 
the Chicago River, Coming in the lake here, Runing 
through the Centre of the Town here, makes a great 
Harbour for all Kinds Vessels. the Docks on each Side 
the River and Canal Can be extended back Several Miles, 
So there will be no Want of Dock Room. the Place now de- 
pends uppon agriculture—No Manufactures. 

Now as to the Convention. They generally arrived 
Monday evening—those of N.J. all Came on Monday eve- 
ning. all at Richmond House. the New Jersey Delegation 
had as their Rondesvous double Parlours adjoining the 
Richmond House, access to them out of Richmond House 
by a doorway Prepared for that Purpose. 

Our N. J. Delegation organized,* agreed to meet every 
day at Nine & 4 Oclk—We appointed Committees to Con- 
fer with Delegates from other States, to advance the 
Choice of our Delegation for Prest. Wm. L. Dayton of 
N. J. J. I. Blair, Dudly J. Gresay (?), Ephriam Marks, 
Thos J. Dudly appointed for that Purpose—We had Con- 
ference with the Delegation from Pa, Ohio, Maryland, 
Delaware, Kentucky Illinois Indiana, Vermont Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts Maine Iowa Wisconsin & Many 
other States. 

Our Delegation agreed to Vote Solid for Dayton, which 
We did the First Time; and afterwards to be governed 
by Circumstances. 

8 of our Delegates Determined not to Vote for Sewart; 
6 for Sewart. 

The Convention organized Wednesday 16th May. 
George Ashmun of Massachusetts Chairman, with Vice 
Presidents from Every State. 

Wednesday & Thursday was Taken up in the organiza- 


4The New Jersey delegation included several who had been delegates also to 
the Republican national convention in Philadelphia in 1856—Gregory, Waterman, 
Duer, Dudley and perhaps others. Sherman had signed the call for the Chicago 
convention as committeeman for New Jersey. On the committee on permanent 
organization was Ephraim Marsh; on credentials, Moses F. Webb; on business, 
H. S. Congar; on resoluticns, Thos. H. Dudley; vice president, E. Y. Rogers ; 
secretary, Edward Brattie. On the new national committee was named Denning 


Duer of New Jersey. 
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tion & platform, after this was done arrangements was 
Made for Voting. 

the First Vote all the Candidates got Votes, many of 
them Complimentary. Seward got 173 Votes, Lincoln 
102: Dayton 145: Bates 49: Cameron 54—Houston, 
Wade, Chase & others also got Votes, with Judge McLean. 

the Seward Men was quite Confident on the Second 
Vote. 8 from N.J. & Part of Pa. Went for Lincoln, which 
Commenced Turning the Scale. the Next Time the Border 
States with all the Conservative part of New England, 
Came out for Lincoln, which gave him the Majority 
other States Came in. 

New York Was greatly disappointed, but afterwards 
Came in—the other Delegations then desired New York 
to nominate the Vice President. this they declined former- 
ly to do, but the Majority Voted for Hannibal Hamlin of 

-Maine—the Second Vote Made him unanimous: a Com- 

mittee from each State Was appointed to Wait on Mr. 
Lincoln Personally, and Notify him of the Nomination: 
which was Performed. E. Marsh of N.J. on her part. 

Friday was Taken up at entervals by Speaking. 

The Meeting of the Delegates Was held in the Republi- 
can Wigwam—Constructed on Purpose for the Conven- 
tion, estimated to hold 12000 persons. it was filled to the 
utmost, there was & equal Number outside. During the 
Voting each Vote was announced to those outside by ar- 
rangement from Telegraph. So all had and opportunity 
to hear. 

the House was lighted with Gass, the utmost order and 
Decorum was observed. Ashmun made and Able Pre- 
siding Officer. 

Polliticians had but little Influence. the Delegates ap- 
peared animated with but One Mind. That Was to Take 
No Trading Politicians. Lincoln & Hamlin are Such Men 
Taken from the People.® 

SWilliam L. Dayton had been member of the New Jersey supreme court and 
two terms a United States senator, later United States minister to France. He 


was the nominee for vice president on the Republican ticket in 1856. He was a 
staunch Whig and an outspoken advocate of the abolition of slavery. 

®For a more detailed account of the convention proceedings v. McMaster 
History of the People of the United States, Vol. VIII, p. 452 et seq; and J. F. 
Rhodes’ History of the United States, Vol. II, p. 412 et seq.—W. P. V. 
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JOURNAL DESCRIBES IOWA TRIP 


During the Sitting of the Convention and Invitation 
Was Read From the Presidents of the Gallena and Chi- 
cago Union Rail Road and from the Steam Boat Company 
from Dubuque to Clinton, and From Clinton to Cedar 
Rappids on the Iowa Central & Nebraska Rail Road. 
Thence Return on the Chicago & Fulton Rail Road—the 
excursion to Take place on Monday 21st May, which was 
accepted. the 21st May at 7 1/2 Oclk Repaired to the 
Depo. Some 300 Delegates Many with Ladies took the 
Cars for Dubuque by Way the Galena & Union Rail Road. 
from Chicago to Dubuque on the West Side of the Missis- 
sippi is 188 Miles. Fulton lays this Side River. 

every Village We passed Was overrun with People. 
Drums firing of Cannon at every place. Some of the 
Towns there was Thousands. 

at Rockford there was 600 Young ladies with Senal 
Schools all arranged Military, & other Displays, with 
Speakers &c. 

We arrived at Dubuque, on the West Side Missipi: 
We was Recd by the Mayor & Common Council Military 
Citizens & Several Thousand of the Inhabitants. the 
Mayor Red us with a Speech & he was answered on our 
part in Speeches. after Marching Round the Place. Took 
Dinner at the Hotel—those that the Hotel could not ac- 
comodate was accomodated Free at Private Houses. 

Myself & Mrs Blair Stoped with Randall, President 
State Bank Branch, Iowa. We had Speaking in the Court 
House untill 12 Oclk P. M. Dubuque is quite a large place 
Said to Contain 10000 Inhabitants. Fulton on the Illinois 
Side quite a place. 

Gallena is quite a place, it is the Lead Region. the lead 
Region is about 50 Miles in extent. the land about Gallena 
& Dubuque is quite Broken thrown up. the lead is found 
in Seams Said to Run up & down, in Crevices while the 
lime Stone Rock lays Horizontal, it Seems. If the lead 
has to be Melted by some process and Thrown up—it is 
quite Pure, say 80 to 90 per cent. Gallina is & old place, 
Settled quite early, the Mississippi the Outlet. 
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Tuesday Morning. Took the Steam Boat Down the 
Missispia 75 Miles to Clinton, on the Iowa Side of the 
River. here We had a grand Reception Military Firing 
Guns Speaking &c. 
Took the Cars for Cedar Rappids 82 Miles West. 

arrived at this place at 7 Oclk. here we was Recd again 
by the Mayor—Military & drums. Took Supper at the 
Hotel. Speaking Till Midnight. those that the Hotel Could 
Not accommodate took Private Houses, all provided free 
—TI Staid at Hotel. 

Next Morning, Wednesday, left Cedar Rappids. Re- 
turned to Clinton Crossed the Mississi, took the Cars at 
Fulton, Via the Fulton & Chicago Rail Road to Chicago. 
From Fulton to Chicago 186 Miles; arrived at Chicago 
at 5 Oclk PM. Stoped at Richmond House. 


Distance from Chicago to Dubuque..................... 188 Miles 
Down: the Misippi to) Clinton: 212... 2 75 
Clinton -tosGedar Rapids. ee ee 82 
Back stor Chin tonic cncsce aire wet en nee apes ea 82 
Thence from Clinton or Fulton to Chicago........ 136 
Distance em ie 55 ek se Ri eee eee are nee 563 Miles 
Bill at Chicago During Convention, Richmond House....$45.00 
extra; fon Parlors ys i.) oes MeN 2 eae oes Sain ee ae es 7.00 
Garria ges Hire pe 2500 oe Bie eS rok aa ang ae a 5.00 
extra; fOr. Servants: Sha yiNeadrCau ee oe ey 5.00 
Bota2% Coats: ee nen Asay eee ae eae aE 6.00 
BillstorMubuque ss 22 cache ear aes Chee eRe ie 2.00 
GUMtOTN SH Ae on oe SE Re ARE Ie ey ee 1.50 
CedardRappidsiesnte = shots tne fae arenas acy ie ee 3.50 
Backhoe ae a ois 2 1 ee A Be oe er a 1.50 
Bill sRichm ond Fou sees seee se awe ne a eee re ee 4.00 
Amt $80.50 


Thursday Morning 24th May. We left Chicago Via the 
Chicago & Alton & St. Louis Rail Road for St Louis, Via 
Springfield, Ilinois—Distance from Chicago to St Louis 
281 Miles. Distance from Chicago to Springfield 184 
Miles. 

left the Richmond House at 9 Oclk A. M. I Purchased 
Ticket for Mrs. Blair I paid $10.00. R. M. Mason the 
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Superintendant Presented me with one for Myself. 


We Concluded to go No further than Springfield Thurs- 
day, and Stay all Night there, and Call on the Nominee 
for President, Mr. Lincoln & his lady. after getting Tea 
at the Hotel at Springfield, we with Several of the Dele- 
gates Called over to see the President & Lady. We Spent 
about one Hour with him & his lady. 

We found him quite a plain Man. Very Intelligent & 
Cautious, his lady quite Talkative & Sociable. We left 
with the Impression that they each Could Fill their Sta- 
tions With Credit to the Nation. 

Mr. Lincoln is Not to be Called Handsome; Sais he is 
6 feet 3 1/2 Inches, Spair & Bony Indicates a Hardwork- 
ing man. 

his Lady is Short, full face—I told him & Her when I 
left that I expected to Call on them at Washington, when 
they got in the White House, but I Should ask for No 
Office. 

I found he was Very Temperate—they gave us Cold 
Water, Nothing Else. he Neither Drinks Rum—Chews 
or Smokes. 

left Friday Morning for St Louis, took the Cars 9 Oclk, 
arrived at St Louis at 3 Oclk P.M. Staid at the Barnum 
House. Kept in First Rate Stile—Took our Dinner, found 
it Very Warm. Rode Several Miles about the Town in 
Rail Road Carg. Saw about What Was to be Seen. 

St Lous is Situate on the West Bank of the Missisipi 
State of Missouri Said to Contain 200.000 Inhabitants*— 
it is a place of Large Business. the drays generally had 2 
Mules to each. the Wether Very Warm Thermometer 90. 

Satturday Morning. We left St Louis by Way the Alton 
& Terehaut Rail Road to Terehaut. thence to Indianapolis, 
Indiana & Thence to Cleveland. 

We arrived at Indianapolis Satturday 4 Oclk P.M. 262 
Miles St Louis. I paid Rail Road fare from St Louis to 
Cleavland $ 34.00 


8In 1860 the city of St. Louis was the largest in this region, with 160,780 
population. Chicago was credited with 109,203, Detroit with 45,619, Indianapolis 
had 18,612, and Dubuque had 13,060. 


i 
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Bill at Springfield & on the Way..........-------------------- 5.00 
Bill ats Sts Wools i ee ceeeen en cessarer nes cenner sonecceneenaa 5.00 
Purchases: Mrs slaty ccc css cee cases ceeeces teas ret cceteneoeenncs 2.00 
Incidentals $1.00, Dinner & Servants $1. ............-.------ 2.00 
Rail Road Mrs Blair, Chicago to St Louis................---- 10.00 

$ 58.50 

80.50 

99.00 

Bill at Indianapolis, Total amt expended ...............-....--.--- $238.00 


From Satturday till Monday We put up at Indianapolis 
at the Bates House, a First Class House. We had First 
Rate Room No. 30. 


Distance Traveld to Chicago, See Back, Miles................ 1110 
to' Cedar Rappidsyects ei eens 563 
to St Louis.from Chicago ...-2...........- 281 
St) Louis: tor Terehautel 2 ee eee 189 
Terehaute to Indianapolis ~................. 73 
Miles 2216 
Indianapolis to Cleavland .................. 281 
Indianapolis to Crestline ...................- 206 
Crestline to Cleavland ....................... 75 281 
Cleaveland to Buffaloo -.............-.......- 183 
2680 
Buftaloo\tos New Vonks. ge ser es 450 
3130 
Home ere ne ea ee 90 
3220 
Amt of expenditures Brot forward ....0.0..0..:.2c.00------ $238.00 
Rail Road Fare from Cleveland to Buffaloo ............ 10.00 
Bill ats Buttaloowece sk sue ee ee eee oe 4.00 
Bill on the way & Trunks N. York. 20002.0...-ceccccccceeeeee 2.00 
$254.00 
I Gave Sister Catherine & Children)................... 14.00 
Purchased Coats, Umbrella Mrs Blair)....................... 10.00 
$230.00 
Spent in New York Riding &c, I Suppose ................ 10.00 
24.00 


$264.00 
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Monday Morning the 28th May 1860. We left the Bates 
Hotel, Indianapolis for Belfontain and Crestline Ohio, 
thence to Cleveland, thence down the lake Shore Road 
to Buffaloo 470 Miles. We arrived at Buffaloo at 10 Oclk 
P.M. put up at the American Hotel, Kept in good Stile, 
Called first Class Hotel. 

left Tuesday Morning at 5 Oclk for New York, Via 
Albany, arrived in New York same day at 9 Oclk P.M. 
We Staid over Sabbath at Indianapolis attended Church, 
Old School Presbyterian, a fine edifice. 

Indianapolis is the State Capital of Indiana a Very 
Handsome place. Several R. Roads lead from this place 
to almost every where. 

I Shall Now Speak of the Country, and Rail Roads, 
From Chicago to Dubuque: the Rail Road is good; the 
Country Very level & Nearly all Prairie land, except about 
Gallena, where the Land is Broken. the Villages are all 
Handsome and New, every one has its fine Church and 
School Houses. Rockford was the Principal Town on the 
Way, it was on Rock River, a Very Handsome place and 
Handsome Country, the Garden Prairies lay Near. 

the Prary lands in many places was unbroken like look- 
ing on the Sea, the end of Sight. Galena lays Some Sev- 
eral Miles East of the Mississippi—the place is the Seat 
of the Lead Mines. Large Steam Boats Can Come out 
the Mississippi to this place, on the Gallena River. at & 
early day the Lead Was Shipped down the Missisippi, 
which is Still done to Considerable extent. 

the Supply of lumber is Brot from the Missippi, which 
Comes down the Missipi from St Paul, Some 500 Miles up. 
Dunleth lays on the east Bank Missipi. Something of a 
Town. But it has Seen its day. I do not Think that Towns 
on the east Bank of the Missipi will generally ever amount 
to Much Importance, as the Trade maks from the east— 
While the Towns on the West Bank will generally grow, 
as the Trade Comes in from the West to the River to go 
East and down the River. 

The Steam Boats that We Went down uppon ts Clinton 
and fulton—the land appeared quite level. after You get 
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up the River Bank the land layed high enough generally, 
on each side the River, that It did not overflow the Banks. 

Clinton on the West Bank of the Missisipi is a Hand- 
some place. We Took Rail Road there and went out to 
Cedar Rappids. this was Called I Believe the Chicago, 
Fulton and Nebraska Rail Road—it leads when finished 
to the Missouri River about 200 Miles West of Cedar 
Rapids, or 300 West of the Missisipe—the Land from the 
Missisipi to Cedar Rappids in Iowa is the Handsomest 
land I Saw, take it as a whole.® 

the Prarie laid More Roling, there was Some timber, 
in places, the land was Rich—The land from Fulton to 
Chicago is Handsome Prairie land Rich, and much of it 
Very fine, but Generally level—the Rail Road is good— 

I Consider this Road Considering its extension with 
the land grant on the 200 Miles West of Cedar Rappids, 
one of the Most desirable and if Rightly Managed ought 
to pay. It is Connected with the upper Road, from Chi- 
cago to Rockford, untill it Reaches the Illinois Central, 
which goes to Dubuque. 

I Consider the Illinois Central of Not Much Account. 
there is but little Travel North & South, that on the 
Galena End goes Generally to Chicago, leaves at the 
Junction. 

the Rail Road from Chicago to Alton and St Louis is 
quite good. the land from Chicago to Saint Louis is all 
Prairie land, and Very level, More So than any I Saw. it 
appears Rich, but too level. this Rail Road passes through 
Springfield, the Capital of the State Illinois. the Capitol, 
a Very Nice Stone Building. 

Alton is a Nice Town, Considerable Business done—on 
the Whole this Rail Road will in time do Considerable 
Business. 

We arrived at the Missippi Station opposite Saint 
Louis here we took omnibus, which drove You on the 


"Doubtless it was on this journey that Mr. Blair’s keen eyes discerned the rich- 
ness of the land into which he had then for the first time penetrated, and he was 
led to return after three years to further survey the railroad possibilities in Iowa 
SE Ue oe it is planned that his diary’ of this later journey also will be 

ished. 
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Fery Boat, and then to the Hotel, without getting out,— 
the Omnibus a Very Convenient arrangement, and thence 
to the Hotel. We put up at Barnums, the Best in Saint 
Louis. 

We Took the Omnibus at the Hotel, Rode on to the 
Boat Kept our Seat and was Taken to the Cars, on the 
St Louis Alton and Terehaute Rail Road to Terehaut, 
thence to Indianapolis, Crestline, to Cleveland, this is 
said to be the Short Rout to Cleaveland and the east. the 
land from Saint Louis to Indianapolis is prairie. after 
leaving Indianapolis we Commenced a Meadow (?) Coun- 
try, and when we Reached the Ohio line it Was a Wooden 
Country to Cleavland—Considerable part of the way 
through Ohio the land is level, and appears Some Clayish. 
More Inclined to Grass it had Not that deep dark look 
that the land in Illinois & Iowa had. 

the Settlements looked New Most of the Way, on ac- 
count the Timber which was Generally Oak Maple & 
otherwise. I see no Hemlock or Pine. Many of the Towns 
appear quite Respectable, but do not equal in appearance 
the Villages in Iowa, or northern Illinois, or Indiana, or 
Michigan. 

I Notice all the Eating Houses on the whole line from 
New York to St Louis Charge 50 Cents a Meal. Generally 
quite fair Cooking. the Hotels all Charge $2.50 Cents per 
day; the Hotels in Nearly all the places is on a large 
Seale. the Cheapness of produce and the extent of Travel 
heretofore encouraged that Business I Suppose Caused 
that Business the leading Business of the Country at that 
time. 

On the Whole, the Whole West is a Wonderful Country 
in extent, all it Wants is production and Settlement— 

the Great proportion of the Settlers Commenced poor, 
but will Soon by Industry be Well off. they Can at least 
produce Nearly all they Want; the land Can or May be 
made a garden. it is Rich & productive. Speculation has 
Raised the price of land, and Kept the Country Back, this 
in time will Cure itself. 
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Ohio, Illinois & Indiana are all Cut up with Rail Roads. 
You can Settle nowhere except Near a Rail Road. 

Various parts of the State all Seemed to have acted to 
get up each a Rail Road in their Sections & push for Mis- 
sisipi, then across Iowa to the Missouri. there is 4 paralel 
lines Started: the one from Dubuque, one from Clinton 
& one from Davenport, and one from Quincy. 

the Country is generally Benefitted, but the Roads Will 
Not Yet all pay; they want population and production. 
the Roads has Cost double and Treble that what they 
ought: or they are Maked up—Nearly all the Roads West 
are in the Receivers Hands. I Suppose the First Bond 
Holder will Take them—the loss will be large to Many, 
and a great gain to others. So the Matter Stands. 

I arrived Home at Blairs Town after and absence of 
26 days, having Traveled 3200 Miles. I met with No acci- 
dent or Interruptions, nor any delays. the Rail Roads are 
in good order. All the Western people I found Very 
Friendly and Communitive. 

The people and Villages Seemed to have all the Things 
that We have east. the Ladies appeared to dress about as 
expensive as those East, as well as the Men in the Villages. 

the population in the Towns generally Come from the 
old States. Many Brot the Habbits with them, and No 
Doubt outlive their earnings, With Many Adventures. 

the West had a great Many Very Rich Men: the Wealth 
is Very Unequal, the Brokers or Bankers or those that 
deal in that line Charge High Rates and use the Money 
at a High Rate of Interest. those that have large Tracts 
of land, and Sold them heretofore at high prices have 
made a large Sum: but they have to give long Credits— 

this great West is Calculated to Sustain a great popula- 
tion and in time will give Law & Legislation to this Coun- 
try. Prices for all agricultural products Must be less 
than in the Atlantic States, but land will be Much Cheaper 
and easier to Subsist a Large population. 

Arrived Home, Satturday June 2d 1860. 

J. I. BLAIR 
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NEW JERSEY DELEGATION SELECTED 


(NOTE: An account of the New Jersey Republican Convention 
which met at Trenton 8 March, 1860 to choose delegates” for the 
National Convention to meet in Chicago the 16 May, is given in 
Mr. Blair’s Memorandum Book for 1860. This book, a pocket size 
diary, is written partly with a quill pen and partly with a very 
fine pointed gold pen—similar to that used by Mr. Blair in his 
latter years. The writing with the latter is almost microscopic in 
size, and difficult to read. 

This Memorandum Book also contains many notations of a 
financial character, particularly concerning the Lackawanna & 
Bloomsburg R. R., the Warren R. R. and the D. L. & W. R. R., and 
various matters concerning the Belvidere Bank, Stocks and Bonds, 
and notations of trips of a fortnight’s duration in Boston, New 
York and elsewhere to secure subscriptions for various enterprises. 
I give the record as it is therein found.—W. P. VAI.] 


Republican—or opposition Convention at Trenton, N. 
J. (under date of 8 March) Elected Me Senatorial Dele- 
gate To National Convention to Meet on the 16th May 
1860 at Chicago, For Third District. A. P. Berthoud, Dis- 
trict Delegate Congress. 

John I. Blair, 3d District. Ephriam Marsh 5th do. 


The New Jersey delegation to the Republican national convention of 1860, 
at Chicago, was as reported by the committee on credentials, as follows, quoted in 
Flower’s History of the Republican Party: 


Delegates at Large— 
James T. Sherman, Trenton. 
Thomas H, Dudley, Camden. 
Edward Y. Rogers, Rahway. 
Ephraim Marsh, Jersey City. 
F. T. Frelinghuysen, Newark. 
Jonathan Cook, Trenton. 
Dudley S. Gregory, Jersey Ctiy. 
John I. Blair, Blairstown. 


District delegates— 

1. Providence Ludham, Brighton. 
Robert K. Mattock, Woodbury. 
Edward Brattie, Camden. 
Jonathan R. Ingham, Salem. 

2. Archibald R. Pharo, Tuckerton. 
Stephen B. Smith, Pennington. 
Amzi C. McLean, Freehold. 
Bernard Connolly, Freehold. 

38. A. P. Bethoude, Washington, war cor. 
A. N. Voorhees, Clinton. 

Wm. D. Waterman, Janesville. 
Moses F. Webb, New Brunswick. 

4, Henry M. Law, Paterson. 

Wm. G. Lathrop, Boonton. 
Thomas Cumming, Hackensack. 
Henry B. Crosby, Paterson. 

5. Hugh N. Bowne, Rahway. 

H. S. Congar, Newark. 
Marcus L. Ward, Newark. 
Denning Duer, Weehawken. 
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David Thompson (District Crongresmn), Thomas H. 
Dudley 1st Dist., James T. Sherman 2 Dist., Theodore 
Little 4 do.—Senatorial at Large, Gov. Newell, Theo. F. 
Freelinghuysen, E. T. Rogers. (and in the back of this 
book, under the same date, the following) 

March 8—Delegates Appointed at Trenton 8 March to 

go to Chicago 16 May 1860. 

1. District. Senatorial, Thomas H. Dudley; Congres- 
sional, Providence Ludlam, Robt. K. Matlock, Ed- 
ward Bettle, Jonathan D. Ingham 

2.d. Senat. James T. Sherman; Cong. Archibold Pharo, 
Stephen B. Smith, A. Mc McClain, Lewis Shinn. 

3d. John I. Blair Senatorial. Cong. A. P. Berthoud, 
A. N. Voorhees, Judge Wm. D. Waterman, Morris 
F. Webb. 

4 Senat, Theodore Little. Cong’] Henry M. Low, David 
Thompson Wm. G. Lathrop, Thomas Cuming. 

5 Senate, Ephriam Marsh, Cong. Hugh Brown, H. N. 
Congar, Marcus L. Ward, Demming Duer. | 

Senatorial at Large—Govr. Newell, T. F. Frelinghuy- 
sen, E. T. Rogers. 

Delegates organized Trenton, E. Marsh Chairman. 
Appointed J. T. Sherman agent to Procure Hotel & Par- 
lour for all the N. J. Delegation at Chicago, endeavour 
to get Rooms for all at same Hotel with Parlor. each paid 
$1.00 to Sherman to Pay Postage—Send Circulars of ap- 
pointment. 

Rooms all engaged for the N. J. Delegation at the Rich- 
mond House, Chicago, Commencing Satturday Next Pre- 
ceding the 16th May ; Wednesday—Satturday is 10th May 
—So writes J. T. Sherman who engaged James M. Red- 
mond of Chicago. Board 20/—per day.” 


[NOTE: The last paragraph is written in a different colored ink 
from the previous ones, and was evidently entered later.—W. P. V.] 


“It is interesting to follow Mr. Blair’s use of shillings and pence in tabulating 
small sums of money. The 20/— above does not represent 20 English shillings, 
roughly $5.00, as one might expect. Rather it is the Spanish or Mexican shilling, 
the Spanish Real, valued at 124%4c. A common name for this coin was a “Bit’,— 
hence our expression “Two Bits’ for 25¢ has a well established origin. The 
Spanish and Mexican coins of various denominations passed currently in America 
until Congress in 1856 acted to reform the currency by retiring the old familiar 
Spanish coins in circulation, abolishing the %e piece and authorizing the coinage 
of nickel cents. (McMaster, History of the People of the United States; VIII, 
pp. 284-5.)—W. P. V. 


COLLEGE STUDENT AND SOLDIER BOY 
By ORA WILLIAMS 


The little blank book lying on the desk is not very at- 
tractive. It is the kind schoolboys used a century ago, 
with board covers and thin ruled paper, nice for a diary 
or a secretary’s record. This one was used for both. 
There is writing in it, plain and quite varied as to topics. 
There is a date on the title page—October 14, 1859. The 
place Anamosa, Iowa. The book was to be a record of 
the “Constitution and By-laws of the Excelsior Debating 
Club” and of the club’s activities for about one year. 
Then the secretary of the club started off to college at 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa. After another year an important 
entry was made, followed by a much later one in the 
writing of the same man. These two entries tell a big 
story. They are: 


Anamosa, Iowa, Oct. 12th, 1861. President Lincoln calls 
for 300,000 men. J enlisted today in Union army for 3 
years. Later—I am 2nd corporal of Co. H, 14th Iowa Vols; 
Wm. T. Shaw of Anamosa, colonel. CHARLES W. HADLEY. 

Later, June ist, 1923, Ogden, Utah. Still on earth a 
little the worse for wear, but no fault to find. CHAs. W. 
HADLEY. 


That covers sixty-two years of one life. The story of 
the years can be filled in by anyone. Doubtless it was 
typical. Certainly it was eventful and useful. Probably, 
also, the best part of it was covered in this brief story 
found in the Roster of Iowa Soldiers, Vol. 2, in connec- 
tion with the personnel of the 14th Iowa Infantry: 


CHARLES W. HapitEey, Age 18. Residence, Anamosa, na- 
tivity, New Hampshire. Enlisted Oct. 12, 1861 as Fifth 
corporal. Mustered Nov. 6, 1861. Missing in action April 
6, 1862, Shiloh, Tenn. Discharged for disability March 23, 
1863 at St. Louis, Mo. Re-entered service Oct. 12, 1864. 
Mustered out Nov. 16, 1864 at Davenport, Iowa. 


At the age of eighty and far beyond, Corporal Hadley 
recalled the hurried assemblage of Iowa boys of his home 
county of Jones, the crowding into a steamboat at Daven- 
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port less than four weeks after enlistment, the little drill- 
ing and maneuvering for six weeks at Benton Barracks, 
thence in the middle of winter via the Mississippi, the 
Ohio, and the Tennessee and on to Fort Donelson; then 
the conflict with the Confederates of which Colonel Shaw 
reported, “I have never seen men behave themselves 
better, whether under fire or bearing with patience and 
fortitude the fatigue and hardships necessarily incident 
to so long an engagement in such weather.” Then fol- 
lowed the march south and the battles of Pittsburgh 
Landing and Shiloh, and the capture of Colonel Shaw 
and a part of his regiment; later the service at Vicks- 
burg and in western Missouri. The service covered a 
little more than three years. The praise extended by Col. 
Wm. T. Shaw came from one well qualified to speak, for 
he had been a volunteer private in the Mexican war. 


AT THE THRESHOLD OF LIFE 


Now let us see what if anything this little note book 
and diary of a college boy reveals as to what was in his 
heart at the threshold of life. The Excelsior Debating 
club was much like thousands of others of the time. The 
first report of a debate was dated Oct. 21, 1859. The 
question was, ‘Resolved, that the United States should 
extend her limits.” The boy Hadley did not get in on 
this discussion of internationalism or imperialism or 
whatever it should be called. A week later it was, ‘“Re- 
solved, that woman should have the same rights and 
privileges as man.” Hadley was on the affirmative and 
records that the negative won. Some time later it was 
“Resolved, that the principles of the No-nothing party 
were correct.’’ Here one should go to the encyclopedia 
and read up on the “Know-nothing party” and its prin- 
ciples. Hadley was on the affirmative and they won. 
Other topics of discussion were that “fashion has been 
the cause of more evil than good,” that “the pulpit has 
exerted a greater influence than the press,” and that 
“the works of art are more pleasing to the eye than those 
of nature.” 
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Then in December the club had before them this highly 
controversia! question, “Resolved, that the motives by 
which John Brown was actuated were right.” Hadley 
was on the team for the affirmative, but records that the 
decision was against him. He was evidently disposed to 
an independent course. For a boy of fifteen he was 
getting started at doing his own thinking. There must 
have been some warm feelings aroused at this debate. 
Four members who had been assigned to the debate, 
backed out and were fined for so doing. They then raised 
the fines from ten cents to twenty cents. And it “has 
never met since” is the last entry about the club. 

Through this little book, now converted into a personal 
record, we follow young Hadley in September of 1860 
from Anamosa to Mt. Vernon “riding half a day through 
mud.” His father accompanied him and saw him located 
in a room in the home of a Mr. Spangler back of the hotel 
at $2.25 a week for board and room. He found at Cornell 
college that there are “two societies in operation” and 
there were six teachers. One of his first entries was: 
“The Republican club met last night and being chosen 
to make a speech did so and was appointed to help draft 
a constitution and by-laws.” 

In the Excelsior club, Hadley had put himself in train- 
ing for participation in current politics. He was to fol- 
low this line to a conclusion. Very soon he records that 
he was elected “to membership in the Amphiction Society, 
which I was glad to hear, although it takes another dollar 
out of my pocket.’ Some of the students went to Iowa 
City to the fair, but he did not go. He saved his money 
and bought a flute. He reports that on Oct. 5 he “will 
attend the Amphiction Society this evening for the first 
time and tomorrow night the Lincoln and Hamlin club.” 
Later he records having helped prepare the papers for 
the latter club. He was not neglecting his grammar, his 
algebra and his Latin and German; but in the midst of 
such a political campaign it was natural to expect college 
students to discuss politics. 

Before the close of his third week at college he was 
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deep in politics. “Douglas, I understand, is to speak at 
Cedar Rapids and also at Anamosa in evening.”’ He heard 
a good speech by Milo Smith at the republican meeting. 
At the Amphiction he participated in debate on the as- 
sertion that “the press should be without legal restric- 
tions.” But he is getting the fever and learns that ‘“‘some 
of the students went to Iowa City to hear the Little Giant 
speak,” but he argues with himself “whether or not to go 
to Cedar Rapids tomorrow and hear him myself. I will 
dream over it and decide in the morning. Most all of 
the students are going. My chum is going. I guess I shall 
have to go.” The next day he went with the others, for 
the fame of the Little Giant (Stephen A. Douglas) as an 
attractive and persuasive orator had reached into Iowa 
as far as the Cedar river. 

The Cornell college contingent arrived bg train in the 
forenoon and the Little Giant did not show up until noon. 
“He was received with cheers although over half present 
were Republicans. He commenced speaking about one- 
thirty o’clock and spoke fifty-five minutes, after which 
Dodge spoke a few minutes. Douglas is about five feet, 
six inches in height, large head, round face, is quite red 
in the face, has a very good voice although much damaged 
by constant exertion, he is very graceful in gesture. A 
vote was taken upon the cars which resulted in Douglas 
receiving ninety-nine votes, Lincoln one hundred eleven, 
Bell three, among the men. Among the ladies Douglas 
twenty-four, Lincoln twenty-five, Bell one. More Re- 
publicans went to hear a Democrat speak than Demo- 
crats. Hurrah for Lincoln and Hamlin.” 

IMPERSONATES A NEGRO 

Politics and other things were mixed in Hadley’s room. 
He went to Lisbon to get some marbles for balloting at 
the Amphiction. He wrote that Lisbon resembled ancient 
Rome only he judged it was set on seventeen hills instead 
of seven, and was a mile long and about twenty rods in 
width. There was a political meeting in Lisbon and it 
“was a grand fizzle.” Then one evening Hadley tried 
something else: 
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“Last night I had more sport than I have had for one 
year. I blacked my face and rigged up like a negro and 
went all over the town to see if any of the Republicans 
would keep me. Everybody had so little room that they 
could not keep me. They all directed me to the negro 
barber. Nobody suspected but I was a real negro.” 

He had a welcome call from his brother Frank who 
brought him a pair of boots and a pair of pants, and on 
November 7 he reports: 

“Yesterday was election day. Lincoln carried the day 
by 100 majority. At Cedar Rapids he had a majority 
of 150. There was very little excitement here yesterday. 
It was the most quiet election day for president I ever 
saw. Anamosa has gone Douglas, though not a very large 
majority. While writing I hear three cheers down town 
for somebody; I suppose for Lincoln. My opinion is that 
he is our next president. I guess I will go down and see 
what the rumpus is. I have just returned from the street. 
They had a bonfire and were making speeches. They 
called for me but I did not feel like speaking, so I de- 
clined. The bell is now ringing for nine o’clock. I heard 
this evening that Chicago had gone 2,000 majority for 
Lincoln.” : 

Five days later the “news of the election is still coming 
in. Lincoln is ahead. Hurrah for Lincoln.” This .closed 
the political record. 

Young Hadley did not remain at Cornell college after 
the close of the year. His journal discloses that he was 
very busy with lessons and debates and compositions. 
He had a touch of social interest. The students sent a 
petition to the faculty asking for a “promenade” which 
was put off, but at a later time opportunity was given, 
just once, for the boys and girls to meet. The situation 
was thus described: 

“Well! We are not allowed to see the girls at their 
rooms nor walk out with them, in fact are not allowed to 
have anything to do with them. Once or twice a term 
the young men get up a petition asking for a promenade 
which is generally granted. They set some night, then 
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the students all meet at the chapel, select their partners 
and commencing pacing the hall back and forth, then is 
formed a double row one moving one way and the other 
the opposite. Changing of partners is another character- 
istic. A young fellow desirous of changing introduces 
his lady to the other and the other returns the compli- 
ment. An exchange is thus made. It is seldom that a 
fellow can keep his lady until he gets twice around the 
hall. If he is introduced he is duty bound to exchange. 
This is not always the case though. Sometimes they get 
one that they can’t get rid of. I engaged myself first 
rate last night. I had the honor of having the company 
of two of the nicest girls in the town and that is saying 
a good deal.” 
ScHOOL DAYS ENDED—ARMY SERVICE BEGINS 

But there was doubt about the financial ability of 
Hadley to remain at Cornell, and in January we find him 
teaching school in Cass township, Jones county at $18.00 
a month and board. His schooling days were over. 

Then came a final entry. It is not dated, but was cer- 
tainly within a few weeks. He wrote: “South Carolina 
has withdrawn from the Union. She has fired upon a 
ship sent by the President to reinforce Fort Sumpter. 
Mississippi has also gone. Other states are threatening 
to do the same. Let ’em went!’’ 

Then the final journal entry relating his own enlist- 
ment under Col. Wm. T. Shaw. Then the entry of sixty- 
two years later in the same hand. The little book dis- 
closes some other things about the boy who went from 
Anamosa to college at Mt. Vernon. He had bought a 
flute and was inclined to music. He copied into the book 
a few bars of music listed as “Hadley Favorite 1835,” 
for flute. He copied in pencil a number of old songs— 
Belle Brandon, My Home in Old Kentuck, Gentle Annie, 
Nelly Gray, Old Folks at Home, and others. He attended 
chapel regularly and made a list of Bible references in 
the book. But he loved politics, and near the close of the 
book he gave a list of states and their pluralities for 
Fremont or for Buchanan in the last previous election. 
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College life is different now; also army life is some- 
thing that would have seemed fantastic to young Charles 
W. Hadley, student at Cornell college of Iowa. 

The book was sent to the Historical department by a 
man in Idaho who seems to have been connected in some 
way with the W. P. A. work, but had been a resident of 
Ogden, Utah. 


Goop SOLDIERS—BAD GUNS 


A strange coincidence at the desk of THE ANNALS edi- 
tor illustrates anew how the currents of history cross 
and re-cross. About the time of receipt of the journal 
above mentioned, by one who early enlisted in the Four- 
teenth Iowa regiment, two other blank book records came 
without solicitation to the Historical department relat- 
ing to the same Iowa regiment of volunteers. These were 
a book in which was recorded the names of all members 
of the regiment, with enlistment and other facts; the 
other a book in whick it was evidently intended to keep 
a complete record of the regiment and all correspondence 
relating thereto. These books were sent to Iowa by the 
Rev. Arthur Heeb, pastor of the Unitarian church, North- 
field, Mass. They were found by Mrs. Charles E. Leach, 
of that city, ‘in an auction job lot.” 

Internal evidence suggests that probably these books 
were seized by the Confederate army at the battle of 
Shiloh, where Col. Shaw was taken prisoner, and that 
never before were they in Iowa. 

There is revealed in the books a controversy that shows 
some of the difficulties the Union armies encountered 
in getting started to win the Civil war. This is the story 
of Iowa volunteers going almost direct from the farms 
and shops into battle armed with imperfect weapons, and 
the serious effort of an Iowa colonel and an Iowa gov- 
ernor to see that Iowa men were properly equipped. 

The first entry in this letter book is copy of a letter 
dated Dec. 27, 1861, at St. Louis arsenal, addressed to 
Col. Wm. T. Shaw, stating that Col. F. P. Callender en- 
closes an invoice of ordnance and ordnance stores turned 
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over to the quartermaster’s department for the 14th 
Iowa. Following this is the reply from Col. Shaw as 
follows: 

“Headquarters 14th Regiment, Iowa infantry, Benton Barracks, 
Mo. Dec. 30th, 1861. Lt. Col. F. P. Callender, Sir: Yours of Dec. 
27th ree’d and in reply will state that the arms forwarded me have 
been thoroughly tested, and condemned as unfit for service. They 
are now in my possession, and will be held subject to your order. 
Enclosed please find receipt and duplicate, which I return to you, 
as I refuse to receipt for imperfect arms. Yours very respectfully, 
Wo. T. SHAW, Com. 14th Reg. per N. N. TYNER, Adjt.” 

That was sharp and to the point. Back of it is a story 
worth recalling in this newer period of a different kind 
of warfare. It is elsewhere revealed in this regimental 
record book that when the Iowa colonel first asked for 
arms he was invited to “call at the arsenal and let me 
show you the arms I can furnish before the issue is 
made,” but there is nothing to show what happened at 
that time. But it seems probable that Col. Shaw protested 
that the arms offered were not good, for he copies a letter 
from Gov. Samuel J. Kirkwood to him dated Dec. 27, 
saying, “don’t take those old muskets if you can possibly 
avoid it.” 


Later the colonel made a report. to Brigadier General 
Wm. T. Sherman as follows: 


“Having made a requisition on the ordnance department for 
arms and accoutrements for 601 men, I received from Colonel 
Callender a number of packages invoiced ‘Austrian Rifle Muskets.’ 
Captain Shannon, of Co. E, 14th Iowa Vol., upon a verbal order 
from you, took forty pieces to try their accuracy of range. He 
reported to me that he had tried them, that they shot wide of the 
mark, that several of the tubes had broken or burst and many of 
the locks were worthless. I then requested Major Leonard of my 
command to take 40 and test their strength of barrel. He reported 
having tested them with two or three service charges, and that 
eighteen of the forty burst and that he considered them unsafe 
and worthless. I ordered them re-boxed and notified Col. Cal- 
lender that they awaited his order, as I considered them unsuit- 
able for service. Subsequently they were further tested by a 
commission appointed by yourself, with about the same result as 
the test by Major Leonard and Captain Shannon. I think from the 
great anxiety on the part of persons connected with the ordnance 
department to force these arms upon the troops, regardless of the 
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interest of the service, that it would be a proper subject for the 
commanding officer to enquire into, and see if there were not 
individual interests which prompted such action on the part of 
persons connected with said department.” 


DEFECTIVE AND WORTHLESS ARMS 


There is in the letter book correspondence relating to 
other matters not pertinent to this story of the worthless 
arms, as to a misunderstanding about where the regiment 
was to be sent, and as to a shake-up in one company as 
the result of a personal quarrel of some members. But 
there is more about the guns. The complete and detailed 
report of the gun tests by Captain Shannon is copied. 
Then a letter to Major General Halleck late in January 
closes the incident: 


“On my requisition for arms I received from the ordnance de- 
partment guns invoiced ‘Austrian Rifled Muskets,’ many of which 
are unserviceable from defective locks, tubes, etc. They are an 
inferior arm and I do not think two-thirds of them can be relied 
on as effective. The arms have been condemned by a board of 
officers appointed at Benton Barracks Dec. 31, 1861, special order 
No. 108. They were afterwards distributed by order of Gen’. 
Sherman dated Jan. 10, 1862 stating that was the best that could 
be done at that time. This report is made by request of Brigadier 
General Sherman.” 


To get the full import of this brief correspondence, a 
little of the history of the regiment should be told. Col. 
Wm. T. Shaw was a resident of Anamosa, Jones county. 
He was a veteran of the Mexican war. There were en- 
listments from nearly every eastern Iowa county. Re- 
cruiting was in October and November. Three compa- 
nies were detached and sent north. Seven companies 
were mustered Nov. 3-7, 1861 at Davenport. Late the 
same month the seven companies were taken by steam- 
boat to St. Louis. They were at Benton Barracks two 
months getting ready for service. 

On February 5, 1862 the Fourteenth Iowa regiment 
took to the river again and went to Cairo and Fort Henry. 
By February 13 the regiment faced a Confederate army 
at Fort Donelson and had its first baptism of blood. 
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Later, at Shiloh the regiment was badly used and its 
colonel and many of the men fell into the hands of rebels. 

It would thus appear that barely two months after 
these raw recruits from Iowa farms saw their first guns 
they were in battle. In the meantime they ‘had seen some- 
thing of what was ahead, for the regiment paused for a 
time at Cairo, where many of the soldiers who had suf- 
fered defeat at Bull Run had been sent and some to perish 
for lack of care. It was here that Mother Wittenmyer 
took over the care of the sick and wounded. 

Colonel Shaw made his report on the various battles 
in which he was engaged after his parole from prison. 

Was there any connection between the defective “Aus- 
trian Rifled Muskets” that the colonel flatly refused to 
accept, but which he was compelled to use, and the fate 
of the regiment at Shiloh? 

There is no answer in the letter book of Colonel Shaw. 
His regiment lost 273 men at Shiloh. When ammunition 
was exhausted and he was surrounded, Colonel Shaw sur- 
rendered. A year later he was back at the head of his 
regiment and on the way to Vicksburg. 


MILD WINTER IN IOWA 69 YEARS AGO 


Mrs. L. B. Schmidt of Ames discovered in reading the 
old diary kept by her father, W. A. Wilson, pioneer of 
Kossuth county, that 75 years ago Jan. 18th, the tem- 
perature registered 78 degrees. It was an open winter. 
He. also recorded that wild geese were flying over. This 
daily recording of events by Mr. Wilson covered a period 
of years from 1850 to 1898, until the time of his death.— 
Story City Herald. 


IOWANS HONORED IN NAMING VESSELS 


STATESMEN AND WAR HEROES SHARE DISTINCTION IN 
DESIGNATION OF NEW SHIPS 


Hardly had the last of the world War I destroyers been 
disposed of by the United States government under the 
lend-lease arrangement in exchange for landing bases 
upon British possessions, as authorized by congress, when 
newly constructed Liberty ships commenced to slide down 
from the shipways and ply the far-flung supply lines: to 
docks and bases on friendly foreign shores. Also, new 
navy vessels took form and received war equipment and 
mountings in the United States ship yards that skirt the 
Atlantic, the Pacific and the Gulf of Mexico. 

The latest OWI figures obtainable reveal that in our 
crucial global engagement with the Axis powers, the Unit- 
ed States has built and launched 2,897 merchant ships be- 
tween December 7, 1941 and February 10, 1944, an aver- 
age of nearly four vessels daily. Also there were vast 
fleets of new war vessels constructed and launched, the 
number and character of which are not being revealed. 
The Liberty ships first constructed rapidly came from the 
builders and were quickly commissioned, and later fol- 
lowed the Victory models named for the Allied countries. 

In the selection of names honored in history from the 
war and navy annals of the past, as well as of heroes of 
the present war, to designate these ships, Iowa has fur- 
nished her share. Names familiar in the households of 
the Hawkeye state, as well as of men heretofore unknown, 
but whose deeds of valor have blazoned across the head- 
lined pages of newspapers and magazines, are now grac- 
ing the bows of staunch crafts being christened every 
week. 

The vessels constructed in the United States navy yards 
come under long established general classifications. Bat- 
tleships are named for states; cruisers and frigates for 
cities; submarines for fish; destroyers and destroyer es- 
corts for officers or enlisted men in the navy, former sec- 
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retaries of the navy, members of congress or inventors ; 
carriers for historical vessels or battles; mine sweepers 
for birds; gun boats for small cities; sea plane tenders for 
sounds or bays; ocean-going tugs for Indian tribes; and 
cargo ships for stars. Maritime Commission vessels are 
named for individuals. 

Just recently it was announced that after completion of 
the list of names of the Allied countries in designating 
the Victory ships, those next leaving the shipways will 
bear the names of fifty cities of varied size in scattered 
sections of the country selected as typical and historical, 
and will be built by three Pacific coast shipyards. In each 
instance the city’s name will be followed by the word 
“Victory.” Among them will be “Carroll Victory”: named 
in honor of Carroll, Iowa, this state receiving the first 
such honor and distinction. 


THOSE NAMED HONORING IOWA 


We have compiled information about the various ves- 
sels, both navy fighting craft and maritime commission 
transport and cargo ships, bearing names honoring Iowa, 
places in Iowa or Iowa persons, and present below the 
list completed to June 1, 1944. Through the kind offices 
of Senator George A. Wilson, the Secretary of the Navy, 
James Forrestal has had the list checked and approved, 
and additional facts given. 

The list includes thirty-two vessels. Of these there is 
one battleship, one cruiser, two destroyers, two frigates, 
one attack transport, eleven destroyer escorts. These are 
all vessels of the fighting force of the United States navy. 

The list also includes, of the vessels built by the United 
States Maritime Commission, for auxiliary purposes, 
fourteen ships, of which two are listed as cargo ships. 
These are all Liberty ships, classified as EC-2, dead- 
weight tonnage 10,800, length 44 feet, 6 in., cargo ton- 
nage 9,146, horsepower 2,500, making 11 knots. 

The Navy Department states that the newest type of 
ship in the United States navy is the destroyer escort, 
especially designed for the job of convoy protection. They 
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are about 300 feet long, fully armed and take over much 
of the duty formerly served by the larger destroyers. The 
name frigate has been revived for a twin-screw corvette, 
with a length of about 300 feet, fully armed. _ 

The list of Iowa named vessels launched since the be- 
ginning of World War II follows: 


BATTLESHIP 


U. S. S. IOWA IV, Battleship 61, named for State of Iowa, 
launched New York Navy yard, Aug. 27, 1942; sponsor, Mrs. Henry 
A. Wallace, wife of the vice president. 


CRUISER 


U. S. S. DES MOINES, Cruiser CA-75, named for City of Des 
Moines, keel laid Sept. 9, 1943, not yet launched; Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Quincy, Mass. 


FRIGATES 


U. 8. S. BURLINGTON, Frigate PF-51, named for City of Bur- 
lington, Iowa, launched Dec. 7, 1943; sponsor, Mrs. Florence Conrad, 
wife of Max A. Conrad, mayor of City of Burlington; Consolidated 
Steel Co., Wilmington, Cal. 

U.S. S. DAVENPORT, Frigate PF-69, named for City of Daven- 
port, Iowa, launched Dec. 8, 1943; sponsor, Mrs. Ed. Frick, wife of 
mayor of Davenport; Leathem D. Smith Shipbuilding Co., Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis. 


DESTROYERS 


U. S. S. REMEY, Destroyer 688, named in honor of Rear Ad- 
miral George Collier Remey, USN, of Iowa; launched July 25, 1943; 
sponsor, Angelica C. Remey, daughter of the admiral; Bath Iron 
Works, Bath, Maine. 

U. S. S. THE SULLIVANS, Destroyer 537, named in honor of the 
five Sullivan boys of Waterloo, Iowa, lost on the Cruiser Juneau; 
launched April 4, 1943; sponsor, Mrs. Thomas F. Sullivan, mother; 
Bethlehem Co., San Francisco. 


_ ATTACK TRANSPORT 


Former U. S. S. ANSEL BRIGGS, now the U. S. 8. MINTAKA, 
Attack Transport AK-94, named in honor of Iowa’s first state 
governor; launched March 10, 1943; sponsor, Mrs. A. V. Bechtel, 
wife of shipbuilder; California Shipbuilding Corp., Wilmington, Cal. 
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DESTROYER ESCORTS 


U. S. 8S. BUNCH, Destroyer Escort 694, named in honor of Ken- 
neth Cecil Bunch, aviation radioman first class, of Pershing, U. Ss. 
navy, killed in South Pacific; launched May 29, 1943; sponsor, Mrs. 
Leila Mae Bunch, Pershing, Iowa, wife; Defoe Shipbuilding Co., 
Bay City, Mich. 

U. S. S. DURANT, Destroyer Escort 389, named in honor of 
Kenneth William Durant, pharmacist’s mate, third class, U. S. 
navy, Algona; launched Aug. 3, 1948; sponsor, Mrs. Solomon R. 
Durant, mother; Brown Shipbuilding Co., Houston, Texas. 

U. S. S. GRISWOLD, Destroyer Escort 7, named in honor of hero 
of Battle of Midway, Ens. Don T. Griswold, U. S. N. R. of Clarinda; 
launched Jan. 9,1943; sponsor, Mrs. Don T. Griswold, Sr., mother; 
Boston Navy Yard. 

U. S. S. HILBERT, Destroyer Escort, named in honor of Ernie 
Hilbert, killed in action in battle of Midway; sponsor, Mrs. Thomas 
Hilbert, El Monte, California, mother. 

U. S. S. KEPHART, Destroyer Escort 207, named in honor of 
Lt. William Perry Kephart, U. S. N. R. of Des Moines, killed in 
action while piloting navy plane at Guadalcanal; launched Sept. 6, 
1943; sponsor, Mrs. Adam Perry Kephart, mother; Charleston Navy 
Yard, Charleston, S. C. 

U.S. S. MACK, Destroyer Escort 358, named in honor of Harold 
John Mack, Le Mars, Iowa, gunner’s mate, second class, U. S. navy; 
launched April 11, 1944, sponsor, Mrs. Gertrude Mack, Los Angeles, 
mother; Consolidated Steel Co., Ltd., Orange, Texas. 

U.S. S. MYERS, Destroyer Escort 595, named in honor of Mer- 
ton Bernell Myers, machinist’s mate, first class, U. S. navy, of 
Pocahontas; launched Feb. 15, 1944; sponsor, Mrs. Ralph W. Myers, 
mother; Bethlehem-Hingham Shipyard, Inc., Hingham, Mass. 

U. S. S. REYNOLDS, Destroyer Escort 42, named in honor of 
Dudley Louis Reynolds, Fort Dodge, Ens. U. S. navy; launched 
Aug. 1, 1948; sponsor, Mrs. Nora Lou Reynolds, wife; Puget Sound 
Navy Yard, Seattle, Wash. 

U. S. S. SCHMITT, Destroyer Escort 676, named in honor of 
Father Herman Aloysius Schmitt, Lt. (j. g.) chaplain’s corps U. S. 
navy, of St. Lucas and Dubuque, who went down on the Oklahoma 
at Pearl Harbor; launched May 29, 1948; sponsor, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bucheit, St. Lucas, Iowa, sister; Bethlehem-Fore River, Quincy, 
Mass. 

U.S. S. SELLSTROM, Destroyer Escort 255, named in honor of 
Ens. Edward Robert Sellstrom of Rockwell City, who lost his life in 
airplane crash; launched May 12, 1948; sponsor, Miss Genevieve 
Dahl, his fiancee, Minneapolis; Brown Shipbuilding Co., Houston, 
Texas. 

U. S. S. SUESENS, Destroyer Escort 342, named in honor of 
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Lt. (j. g.) Richard Wayne Suesens, of Burlington, navy flier killed 
in action in Pacific area; launched Jan. 11, 1944; sponsor, Mrs. 
Margaret Jean Suesens, wife; Consolidated Steel Corp., Ltd., 
Orange, Texas. 

U. S. S. WEBER, Destroyer Escort 675, named in honor of Ens. 
Frederick Thomas Weber, U. S. N., of Des Moines, killed in action 
in Battle of Midway; launched May 1, 1943; sponsor, Mrs. Matt R. 
Walsh, Galesburg, Ill., mother; Bethlehem-Fore River, Quincy, 
Mass. 


MARITIME COMMISSION VESSELS 


S. S. WILLIAM B. ALLISON, Liberty Ship, named in honor of 
Iowa United States senator; launched March 8, 1943; sponsor, Mrs. 
Bennet Rose; California Shipbuilding Corp., Wilmington, Cal. 

S. S. ALBERT B. CUMMINS, Liberty Ship, named in honor of 
Iowa Governor and United States senator; launched March 23, 1943; 
Oregon Shipbuilding Corp., Portland, Ore. 

S. S. FRANK CUHEL, Liberty Ship, named in honor of a war 
correspondent from Cedar Rapids, Iowa; launched Dec. 15, 1948; 
sponsor, Miss Ermengarde Cuhel, sister; built at Richmond, Cal. 

S. S. JULIEN DUBUQUE, Liberty Ship, named in honor of first 
settler of City of Dubuque; launched Feb. 16, 1943; built at Rich- 
mond, Cal. 

S. S. LEO DUSTER, Liberty Ship, named in honor of secretary 
to the governor of Iowa, deceased, of Cedar Rapids; financed by 
Linn Co. drive; launched Nov. 21, 1943; sponsor, Mrs. Leo Duster, 
wife; Bethlehem-Fairfield Shipyards, Baltimore, Md. 

S. S. JOSIAH B. GRINNELL, Cargo Ship, named in honor of 
founder of City of Grinnell; launched March 4, 1948; built at Rich- 
mond, Cal. 

S. S. SAMUEL J. KIRKWOOD, Liberty Ship, named in honor 
of Iowa governor and United States secretary of the interior; 
launched Dec. 3, 1943; built at New Orleans. 

S. S. W. W. McCRACKIN, Liberty Ship, named in honor of 
resident of Fairfield, Iowa; launched Oct. 8, 1943; built at Portland, 
Ore. 

Ss. S. EDWIN T. MEREDITH, Liberty Ship, named in honor of 
Iowa publisher and secretary of agriculture; launched June 15, 
1943; built at Richmond, Cal. 

S. S. JOHN H. QUICK, Liberty Ship, named in honor of Herbert 
Quick, Iowa author; launched Dec. 13, 1943; California Shipbuild- 
ing Corp., Wilmington, Cal. 

Ss. S. LESLIE M. SHAW, Liberty Ship, named in honor of Iowa 
governor and secretary of the treasury; launched Dec. 22, 1942; 

_built at Richmond, Cal. 

S. S. HENRY C. WALLACE, Liberty Ship, named in honor of 

Iowa publisher and secretary of agriculture; launched Aug. 15, 
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1943; sponsor, Mrs. B. B. Hickenlooper, wife of the-Iowa governor; 
built at Wilmington, Cal. 

S. S. JAMES B. WEAVER, Cargo Ship, named in honor of Iowa 
member of congress, publicist and Civil War soldier; launched 
March 23, 1948; built at Wilmington, Cal. 

S. S. ROBERT G. COUSINS, Liberty Ship, named in honor of 
Iowa congressman; launched Dec. 23, 1943; built at Richmond, Cal. 


THE AGUE IN IOWA 


It is well known that all along the American frontier 
as the virgin soil was being turned over for the first time, 
there was a disposition to epidemics of the fevers and 
chills, and Iowa suffered from this in early days. It has 
been declared that at least some of the emigration from 
the Mississippi valley to the Oregon country a hundred 
years ago was hastened by the prevalence of illness in the 
new country. A footnote to an article on the Oregon 
trail in No. 94 of the Columbia Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics and Public Law, quotes a letter by R. Bond, M.D., 
dated August 25, 1845, to the American Bible Society, 
written from Iowa saying: 

“Such was the sickness here (Van Buren county) that 
there was scarcely any business done in any stores of this 
place, except at the drug stores and the groceries. Re- 
ligious meetings on the Sabbath were suspended for lack 
of hearers, all of whom were sick, or engaged in taking 
care of the sick. Our physicians say that some of their 
patients died for want of proper care and nursing. A 
sufficient number of persons in health could not be found 
to take care of them.” 


EARLY Y. M. C. A. ACTIVITY 


Journal of the Iowa Census Board August 29, 1868: 

Resolved, that permission be given to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association to occupy the main stand in Capital 
Square, and the grounds within 120 yards thereof, on each 
Sabbath afternoon, for religious exercises, until other- 
wise ordered by the Census Board. 


WAR RECORD WORK IN IOWA 


Iowa people are unanimous in support of every proper 
and necessary move to assure the triumph of the Allied 
free nations over the compact of Axis dictatorships. Unity 
and earnestness prevail and there is total consecration to 
the needs of a total war. 

There is also in every nook and corner of the state an 
understanding of the importance of having the record 
kept of all the various and sundry activities of the people, 
as individuals and as groups, and steps toward having 
such record preserved at the seat of state government, 
and because of this fine spirit there is splendid coopera- 
tion in the work that is under way. In a sunny corner of 
the Archives division of the State Historical building is 
being gathered and catalogued a vast quantity of data, 
records, manuscripts and other material that will some 
day be a mine of information for the students and his- 
torians of the future. Even now, as the tragic events of 
the war bear heavily on many hearts, the work being done 
and results accomplished are of much interest and value. 

Because of the totality of the war, practically every 
person, young or old, is automatically enlisted in the Win 
the War campaign. There are many organizations help- 
ful in the good cause. There is no community in Iowa 
that has not responded quickly and almost completely to 
every call for service. The get-together spirit abounds. 
Contact has been had with interested persons and organi- 
zations in every county, and with the splendid cooperation 
of the American Legion auxiliary and similar groups, as- 
surance has been secured for the program of completing 
and preserving all war records. In this fine public service 
much time and energy is being freely given by officers of 
clubs and societies, the publishers and editors of news- 
papers, and those who have official connection with 
phases of the whole mobilization for victory. 

The final history of World War II will have many 
chapters on civilian activities on the home front. The 
record of personnel and combat events will automatically 
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go into the public archives and be printed in public docu- 
ments; the equally important story of what is done by 
committees, commissions and individuals, is more likely 
to be headed for the waste basket. Now is the time to 
forestall this danger. To that end the war record work 
includes, among other items, the following: 

Information as to all that pertains to organizations en- 

gaged in any and every form of help or encouragement 
to the armed forces, providing entertainment, facilitating 
correspondence, safeguarding health, maintenance of 
army morale and home front unity. 
Details of the formation of auxiliaries of women ” 
supplement the striking force of military units, and the 
service of women on the home front, now of vastly greater 
importance than ever before. 

The economic problems—production on farms and in 
factories, the expansion of industry, management and 
labor, control of prices, rationing and distribution of 
food and materials, the dislocation of transportation, 
taxation and finances. 

Publicity, advertising, radio, music, posters, books and 
magazines, propaganda and censorship, reinforcement 
of the will to victory, and in general all the related and 
connected things that are a part of the war effort. 

The effort of this department, for and on behalf of the 
state, to have the record made as complete as possible 
and to provide for permanent preservation of same, is 
meeting with a response most gratifying. Much of the 
material being gathered will not become a part of the 
state archives until later, but commitments have been 
made that assure a minimum of loss and a general avoid- 
ance of the thoughtless destruction of papers and ex- 
hibits. 

Of immediate concern to the War Records division is 
the effort to secure and place in the files the personal 
record of each and every Iowan making the final sacrifice 
of life in battle or camp. A questionnaire is sent to the 
surviving relatives and details secured that will go into 
the permanent files of the state. 
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Large display cases in the corridor of the Historical 
building, show photographs of approximately 750 of 
these fine young men whose lives have been given for 
their country, and another case is being rapidly filled. 

The files are being expanded with detailed records of 
Iowans becoming the victims of Axis warfare. Up to the 
first of May, 1944, this list included about 900 names, 
which is only a small part of the total of casualties, but 
with the help of persons in every county the list will be 
made fairly complete. The field for active and useful 
work in this line is almost unlimited. In no sense is the 
work being done by the War Records division intended 
to displace or duplicate the work being so well done by 
local historical societies and organizations, but solely to 
make sure that in the end all available information shall 
become a part of the public archives and be available to 
all who are interested. 

Iowa is not alone in this work. In a Bulletin issued by 
the American Association for State and Local History, 
it is stated that at the close of the first year of American 
participation in the war, fourteen states had inaugurated 
similar projects. Others are now taking it up. In some 
states the work has been sponsored by the councils of de- 
fense and other similar organizations, in others by the 
state university or college or historical societies. Iowa 
was first to lead off. Some states have gone much fur- 
ther in publication of interesting and helpful material to 
keep the public fully informed. The association referred 
to is active in promoting war record work for every state 
and seeking to direct the same along the lines most use- 
ful. 

Iowa long ago gained an enviable reputation for thor- 
oughness in archival work, and it is hoped that this high 
standing will be maintained by carrying on in full and 
hearty cooperation with everybody, all through this era 
of turmoil and heart-breaking sacrifice. 


WHEN PEMBINA WAS IN IOWA 


In a book entitled General View of the World, published 
about 1840, was the following about Iowa Territory: 

Iowa is a recently formed territory. It comprises the 
country lying between the Mississippi and Missouri rivers 
on the one hand, and the state of Missouri and British 
America on the other. Its greatest length is not less than 
800 miles, varying in breadth from 250 to 400, with an 
area of at least 200,000 square miles. Like the adjoining 
territory of Wisconsin, but a small part has been ex- 
plored by white men, and much of it is still inhabited by 
the Indians. 

From the Des Moines to a short distance above the 
Wisconsin river, it has been laid off in counties, and is 
more or less settled. This region constitutes the south- 
eastern section of the territory, and is a beautiful, fertile, 
healthful country, interspersed with timber land and 
prairie, and abounding in springs and millstreams. 

The principal rivers of Iowa, besides the Mississippi 
and Missouri, which bound it on the east and west, are 
the St. Peter’s, Upper Iowa, Turkey, Iowa, and Des 
Moines; these all flow into the Mississippi; the James, 
Sioux, and Little Sioux, are the chief tributaries of the 
Missouri in this region. The Red river of the north, 
whose head branches interlock with the St. Peter’s, flows 
into the British Territory, and empties into Lake Winni- 
peg; a short portage of a mile in length, between the 
waters of this stream and the St. Peter’s, is the only im- 
pediment to a continuous navigation from Hudson’s Bay 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The products of the soil are the same as those of the 
neighboring states: wheat, corn, rye, oats, and potatoes, 
all grown with great luxuriance, and are of excellent 
quality. The mineral region of Iowa appears to be con- 
nected with that of Wisconsin, and is equally rich in 
metal. The limits of the country containing the lead ore 
are unknown, but it probably extends for hundreds of 
miles towards, and into the state of Missouri; besides 
lead, copper, iron, and coal are known to abound. 
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Few portions of the United States have excited so much 
attention as Iowa. It is settling more rapidly than any 
other part of the western country with enterprising and 
industrious inhabitants, and will in a very few years 
have a sufficient population to entitle it to rank as a 
state. A number of towns have been laid out; they are 
all yet small; a few of those, however, situated on the 
Mississippi, are increasing very fast. 

Burlington is the capital of the territory, but Dubuque 
is the largest town. The latter contains a land-office, 
three churches, a lyceum, a bank, four hotels, a printing- 
office, and a number of stores. The inhabitants are 
probably about 3000 in number. This place is in the 
centre of the mining district of Iowa, and the finest lead- 
mines in the United States are those worked in its vicin- 
ity. Peru, Davenport, Bloomington, Fort Madison, and 
Montrose, are the other principal towns. The site of Iowa 
City, on the river of the same name, intended for the 
capital of the territory, has been lately surveyed. 

Iowa was erected into a separate territorial govern- 
ment by act of congress in June, 1838. The commence- 
ment of the government dated from the 4th of the suc- 
ceeding July. According to a census taken in 1838, the 
population was upwards of 22,000; in 1840, it amounted 
to 42,924. The principal Indian tribes in this territory 
are the Sioux, Winnebagoes, Sacs, Foxes, and Assini- 
boins, with a few Chippeqays, Ottawas, and Pottawa- 
tomies, numbering perhaps altogether from 30,000 to 
35,000 individuals. 

Fort Snelling, a few miles below the falls of St. An- 
thony, and situated on the point of land between the Mis- 
sissippi and St. Peter’s rivers, is the most remote military 
post in this quarter, occupied by the troops of the United 
States. The village of Pembina, the southernmost settle- 
ment of Lord Selkirk’s colony, falls within the limits of 
Iowa; it is situated on the banks of the Red river of Lake 
Winnipeg. The inhabitants are mostly Scotch highlanders 


and Swiss. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


THE MAKING OF AMERICA 


Wiley B. Rutledge, who went almost directly from a 
deanship in the law class room at the University of lowa 
to a seat on the bench of the United States supreme court, 
returned to Washington university, at St. Louis, last 
April and delivered to the graduating class of that insti- 
tution a notable and delightful talk on ‘‘Missouri, Cross 
Roads of the Nation.” It has been published in the Mis- 
sourt Historical Review. Justice Rutledge, in this ad- 
dress, gave a splendid picture of the actual working of 
the American system of mixing and intermingling here 
in the midwest of racial strains and the harmonizing of 
temperamental differences, all of which is a part of the 
making of America. 


Of the diversity of environments in his own life work 
and his consciousness of them, he said: 


Most men are wealthy in having one home. I have had many. 
All are dear. Each has brought something of its own distinctive 
value and permanent influence. I would not give up the tradi- 
tion and the blood tie of the south. Or the space, light, and free- 
dom of the mountain west. Or the rich earthiness and Jeffersonian 
equality of Iowa. Or the forward outlook of Wisconsin, the salt 
of Indiana. From each of these separate backgrounds, one is con- 
scious of peculiar diversities in his past. There is, therefore, 
special feeling for Whitman’s refrain, “I hear America singing, 
the varied carols, I hear’—carols from Carolina and Colorado, 
from Kentucky, and Louisiana, and California. In his day, as 
now, there was diversity in the cities and states and regions of 
the nation. And as one returns to each scene of his earlier life, 
the old and peculiar familiarities come back to make him at home 
again. 

Whitman was stranger to no place in America. No aspect of 
her life... was alien to his nature or feeling. For varied as were 
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the carols he heard from each, they united in a dominant theme. 
It was America he heard singing. Cavalier and Puritan, car- 
penter, counting-house keeper, farmer, logger, miner, railroader, 
all joined voices in a common anthem. For him each was a mani- 
festation, not simply of its own diversity, but of the harmony all 
together made. Even the discord gave emphasis to the unity of 
the theme. 


Then, in tribute to the wholesomeness of the great mid- 
west heart of America, he exclaimed: 


Missouri lies at the nation’s heart! That is true geographically. 
Here is the crossroads of the country’s past. Historically, culturally 
and in other ways, you bear the impress of your central location 
. .. The three centuries preceding our own were centuries of mo- 
tion, as is ours, but with this difference. The movement was 
generally in one direction—west—whereas now we move, but 
toward all points of the compass. Here then before the day of 
your fathers came two of Europe’s great driving forces, the 
French and the Spanish, to take the land, inhabit it, and make 
a new home for western man. These great influences make you 
in all of your inheritance. Then came the great cession [Louisiana 
Purchase] through the hand of Jefferson .... And, with that 
vast expansion of our boundaries, came the great free British 
tradition, cut loose from monarchial restraint, adding its strength 
to the vast natural freedoms of space and light in the western 
half of the continent. This gave the nation power to overcome 
the divisions then forming in the east and the south, without 
which the outcome of that struggle might well have been fatal. 
Another dominant element became incorporated in your civiliza- 
tion. 

Not long afterward came a fourth. The upsurge toward free~- 
dom in Europe was pushing men and women out of Germany. 
Many of them came here and brought another rich constituent 
to your culture and life. With that, the great layers were fin- 
ished. Afterwards there were infiltrations but there were no 
massive additions. 

Then came your melting pot. And into it swept currents from 
all points east. New England and Pennsylvania, Kentucky, the 
Carolinas, Tennessee—from the haunts of the Puritan, the cotton 
fields and the mountains of the south, men came to stay, others 
to go on to more distant places. They brought with them their 
divisions . . . Here culture has met culture; language has given 
way to language; ideas and institutions have clashed and fought, 
some to perish, others to survive, none to remain unmodified by 
the conflict. . . . All these things, and others, have given you 
diversities, even deepseated and to some extent ineradicable divi- 
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sions which only the influences of time could surmount. ... But in 
them is also your strength. And from them have come values 
which more than offset any contrary effects. 


MOTT PORTRAIT HUNG 


A portrait of the late Hon. David C. Mott now graces 
the walls of the editorial room of the ANNALS OF IOWA, 
where he served the publication with distinction and 
ability as assistant editor under Curator Edgar R. Harlan 
for eighteen years. His long training as an Iowa news- 
paper man and his fine literary qualifications had well 
fitted him for the important work he did upon THE 
ANNALS during the years from 1919 to 19387. Previous 
honorable service as a member of the Iowa General As- 
sembly and upon the State Board of Parole brought him 
into close touch with state affairs and further extended 
a wide newspaper acquaintance. Mr. Mott was long the 
secretary-treasurer of the Iowa Pioneer Lawmakers As- 
sociation and continued until his death in the confidence 
and regard of all who came in contact with him in his 
newspaper and public career. 


YOUNG MEN SAVED THE UNION IN 1861-1865 


The armies of the Union aggregated in number more 
than two millions and a half of men. They were drawn 
from the fields, the workshops, stores and counting- 
houses, and were all, with rare exceptions, in the flush 
of youth or in the vigor of manhood, all or nearly all in- 
telligent, with a clear view of the nature of the struggle, 
and what was involved in success or failure. No better 
army was ever assembled. These great armies, as a rule, 
were officered and commanded by young men. Of those 
who achieved the greatest distinction, as their names 
now occur to me (without detracting from the great 
services of many I do not name), General Sherman was 
forty-one, the oldest, except General Halleck, who was 
forty-six, and Generals Meade and Thomas, who were 
forty-five. Grant was thirty-eight; Logan, thirty-five ; 
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Slocum, thirty-four; McPherson, thirty-three; Howard, 
thirty-one; Sheridan, Schofield and our own General 
Dodge, thirty ; Hooker, McDowell and Hunter were much 
older, and for a time had important commands, and all 
rendered important service. In the great rivalry for 
supremacy on the battlefield, and in the movements of 
great armies, Sherman achieved second place.—William 
B. Allison, in 1891. 


TOTAL ECLIPSE IN 1869 


On the 7th of August 1869 the sun will rise eclipsed in 
the interior of Siberia, whence the shadow will move 
northeasterly, then turning eastwardly, and southeast- 
wardly, it will pass over Behring straits and Alaska about 
noon (local time) ; thence moving across part of British 
North America, it will re-enter the United States in Mon- 
tana, between 2 and 3 p. m. (local time). Moving thence 
across western Nebraska, it will pass diagonally through 
Iowa, passing over Iowa City, Des Moines and Keokuk 
about 5 p.m. Thence it will pass to the east and southeast 
over Jacksonville, Ill., southern Indiana, the “‘Konfederit 
Kross Roads,” and so on until it finally leaves the earth 
in the vicinity of the Bermuda islands. The eclipse will 
be visible in all parts of the United States and total over 
a belt 100 miles wide. No other eclipse of the kind will 
occur for centuries.—‘“Deacon” 8. V. White, of Brooklyn, 
in New York Tribune, July 1869. 


TIDYING UP FOR THE FOURTH 


Minutes of Iowa Census Board, Jan. 11, 1867: 

Resolved, that the Auditor be instructed to have the 
Capital Square mowed prior to the Fourth of July on as 
good terms for the State as possible. Ed Wright, Sec. of 


State. 


NOTABLE DEATHS 


Harry SHERMAN LONGLEY, rector and bishop died April 4, 1944, 
in Charleston, West Virginia, where he had resided with his only 
son, the Rev. Harry S. Longley, Jr. since retirement on November 
1, 1948 as bishop of the Episcopal diocese of Iowa after fourteen 
years service in that capacity; born in Cohoes, New York, Septem- 
ber 10, 1868, the son of John Thompson Longley and Maria Eliza- 
beth Fulton Longley; educated in public and Episcopalian parochial 
schools in Troy, New York and attended St. Stephen’s college, now 
known as Bard college, and a division of Columbia University, re- 
ceiving his B. A. and M. A. degrees; received his theological train- 
ing in the General Theological Seminary, New York, graduating in 
1894; also receiving an honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity in 
1912 and an S. T. D. in 1920 from the same seminary; ordained a 
deacon by Bishop William Croswell Doane at Albany September 19, 
1894, and a priest in the Cathedral there by the same bishop June 8, 
1895; married to Hattie Eliza Minkler of Waterford, New York, 
September 24, 1894; after serving in the parish at Troy, went to 
Milford, Mass., as pastor from 1895 to 1899, then at Binghampton, 
New York, until 1911, and at Evanston, Ill., from 1911 until his 
election as suffragan bishop of Iowa, making his home in Des 
Moines until after the death of Bishop Theodore N. Morrison; made 
coadjutor bishop with right of succession in 1917, automatically 
succeeding Bishop Morrison, becoming the fourth bishop of Iowa; 
served as a trustee of Seabury-Western Theological seminary, 
Evanston, Ill., Grinnell college and St. Monica’s Home at Des 
Moines; a 33rd degree Mason and past Grand chaplin of the New 
York state grand lodge. Surviving are the widow and the son, the 
burial being at Troy, New York. 


JOHN ADLEY HULL, retired army officer and jurist, died in 
Walter Reed hospital in Washington, D. C., April 17, 1944; born at 
Bloomfield, Davis county, Iowa, August 7, 1874, a son of former 
congressman, Capt. J. A. T. Hull and Emma Gertrude Gregory 
Hull; resided with his parents at 1203 East Grand avenue, Des 
Moines and attended the University of Iowa, receiving Ph. B. 
degree in 1895 and LL. B. in 1896; practiced law at Des Moines; 
married Norma Bowler King of Okemah, Oklahoma, Sept. 21, 1919 
and had one son, John Bowler Hull; while serving as captain in 
the Iowa National Guard was appointed lieutenant colonel judge 
advocate of volunteers on May 9, 1898 and honorably discharged 
April 17, 1899; appointed major judge advocate April 17, 1899 and 
vacated April 4, 1901; served as major judge advocate U. S. army 
from February 2, 1901, lieutenant colonel April 16, 1908, colonel 
February 15, 1911; appointed judge advocate general with rank 
of major general in December 1924, and retired from the army on 
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November 15, 1928; legal adviser to governor general of the Phil- 
lipine Islands 1930-1982; associate justice supreme court of Phil- 
lipine Islands after June 1, 1932; afterwards had further service 
there in relation to the insular possessions of the United States; 
during World War I was judge advocate of the service of supply, 
also as director of renting, requisition, claims service and finance 
officer of the America Expeditionary forces in France; received 
the distinguished service medal, the British orders of St. Michael 
and St. George, the French Legion of Honor, Serbia’s order of St. 
Peter and other awards; retired in 1928 from active service in the 
army, having retained his voting residence at Des Moines all the 
years of his army life, but in recent years resided in Washington, 
iDaC: 


OLAF MARTIN OLSON, pharmacist and civic leader, died at his 


home in Fort Dodge, Iowa, February 8, 1944, where he had resided 
more than 70 years; born on the family estate, Five, located near 
Stenkjer, Norway, on June 29, 1849; attended schools of that com- 
munity, and at the age of 20 came to America and directly to Fort 
Dodge; attended the Philadelphia School of Pharmacy, graduating 
in 1876 winning a special medal for scholarship; a successful busi- 
ness man in Fort Dodge for more than a half century as a druggist, 
one of the founders of the Fort Dodge Light & Power Company and 
the Fort Dodge Telephone Company, the Fort Dodge Hotel Com- 
pany, the Olson Land Company and banking enterprises; active in 
civic affairs he became a philanthropist, the Lutheran hospital and 
the First Congregational church being principal among the many 
beneficiaries of his far reaching generosity; he was instrumental 
in the building of a nurses home and each year has made the hos- 
pital large gifts of equipment; he was a musician and his hobby 
was botany, a beautiful park set with rare trees and shrubbery 
being a gift to the city; founded the Grieg Mandskor at Fort Dodge 
more than a half century ago, and for years honorary president of 
the Norwegian Singers Association of America, the King of Norway 
recognizing his services in the field of music with a knighthood, 
visiting Norway to receive the honor, one of four trips to the 
mother country; in 1895 married to Luch Demming Merrill, who 
died in 1904; 37 years ago married Julie Haskell, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. E. Haskell, pioneer citizens. 


JosEPH S. MorGAN, publisher and public official, died at his home 
in Dubuque, Iowa, February 21, 1944; born at Dubuque, January 
23, 1854, the son of Stephen and Catherine Morgan, who came to 
Dubuque from Ireland in 1846; attended the public schools and 
graduated from Bayless Business college; made the acquaintance 
of Congressman William B. Allison, who obtained for him appoint- 
ment as a page in the United States senate, and two years later 
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Mr. Allison was elected to the senate, he appointed Mr. Morgan as 
his secretary; returned to Dubuque in 1897 to become publisher of 
the Dubuque Globe; appointed as postmaster of Dubuque by Presi- 
dent McKinley and also held the office during the administrations 
of Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, resigning after eleven years 
service to devote his entire time to the newspaper business; con- 
tinued as co-publisher of the Times-Journal after the merger of the 
Globe and the other republican journals in 1919, after which he 
operated the Morgan Printing Company. Mr. Morgan never mar- 
ried and devoted his time apart from his business in political, civie 
and public welfare activities; a member of the first board of direc- 
tors of Sunny Crest Sanitarium and president of the board a num- 
ber of years, he became the last surviving member of the first 
board and retained his membership until his death. He was a life 
long member of St. Raphael’s cathedral, Bishop Loras officiating 
at his baptism; also a member of the St. Vincent de Paul society of 
St. Raphael’s cathedral, the Elks club and a charter member of the 
Dubuque Country club. 


WALTER H. BEALL, newspaper publisher, of West Union, Iowa, 
died at Rochester, Minn., May 3, 1944; born October 20, 1871, at 
Mount Ayr, Iowa, the son of Ithamar S. and Charlotte W. Beall; 
graduated from the Mount Ayr high school in 1899; attended Simp- 
son college at Indianola and graduated from Iowa Business college 
in 1891; married Maude Talley in June 1897, who died in 1915, and 
on September 15, 1921 married Blanche Martin at Charles City; 
first engaged in the newspaper business with his brother, Randolph 
S. Beall in the ownership of the Mount Ayr News until 1907, when 
he purchased the West Union Argo, later consolidating with it the 
Gazette, the publication thereafter being conducted by Mr. Beall 
as the Argo-Gazette and Mrs. Beall assisted as one of its editors; 
also became owner of the Hawkeye Beacon. Mr. Beall celebrated 
his fiftieth year as a publisher in June 1943; had been active in 
civic and community life; served as president of the West Union 
Citizen’s club; president of the Northeastern Iowa Park association 
from 1929 to 1932; trustee of Upper Iowa University at Fayette 
from 1931 to 1940; past secretary of the local chapter of the Isaac 
Walton league; past president of the Historical and literary club of 
West Union; secretary of the Fayette county Centennial associa- 
tion; vice president of Iowa Association of Local Historical So- 
cieties, and a member of the board of curators of the State His- 
torical Society at Iowa City; a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, and superintendent of the Sunday school from 1910 to 19381; 
a Mason and a Republican and chairman of the Fayette county Re- 
publican central committee from 1910 to 1916. Surviving are the 


widow at West Union, and a foster son, Lawrence, at San Jose, 
California. 
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SUMNER SALTER, noted organist, musical director, author, died 
in New York city March 12, 1944; born in Burlington, Iowa, June 
24, 1856; the son of Rev. Willaim Salter, a pioneer Iowa missionary; 
attended school in Burlington and received a degree at Amherst 
college in 1877; studied music in Boston under eminent teachers and 
became organist in various churches in Lynn, Roxbury, Boston, 
Cleveland and Syracuse; conductor of St. Cecilia society; organist 
First Methodist church, Atlanta, and conductor Atlanta Music as- 
sociation; returned to New York and later became conductor of 
music at Williams college; organist at Pan-American, St. Louis and 
San Francisco expositions; member of the Massachusetts National 
guard; founder of American guild of organists; member Interna- 
tional music society; president state music teachers association; 
author of numerous works on music and composer of songs and 
anthems. Among his books were Early Organs in America, 1890, 
Ornaments in Bach’s Organ Works, 1920, Appoggiaturas in the 
Solos of Handel’s Messiah, 1931, Early Encouragements to Ameri- 
can Composers, 1932, and What Makes a Good Touch, 1934. 

Mr. Salter was editor of the Pianist and Organist, 1895-98, and 
a contributor to musical periodicals. In recent years he maintained 
a studio in New York city and remained quite active. He was mar- 
ried to Mary B. Turner, of Peoria, in 1881, and she died in 1938. 
She was a dramatic soprano of note, composer of more than 200 
songs, and was at one time teacher in Wellesley college. They are 
survived by two sons, Edward W. and William F. and one daughter, 
Edith M. Salter, with whom he lived. 


WILLIAM T. WATERHOUSE, hotel operator and official, died in 
Pasadena, California, in January 1944; born in the Hawaiian Islands 
August 21, 1852, the son of John T. Waterhouse, a native of Eng- 
land, who was sent out as a missionary, became one of the founders 
of Hawaiian sugar industries and died a millionaire in Honolulu. 
The son was educated in the schools of Hawaii and also in England; 
married to Melissa P. Smith on February 24, 1876; coming to Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, where the father had extensive investments in real 
estate in the heart of the city; operated the Grand Hotel which he 
owned, also engaging in other Cedar Rapids enterprises; was one 
of the founders of the Central Park Presbyterian church; built two 
Sunday schools in the neighborhood; a member of the board of 
trustees of the Cedar Rapids collegiate institute from 1878 to 1881 
and a member of the Coe college board of trustees from 1881 to 
1887, president of the Cedar Rapids Y. M. C. A. from October 1881 
to 1885, resided in Cedar Rapids until 1893 when he moved to Pasa- 
dena, where he was elected mayor in 1905 serving one year and 
originated the idea of municipal waterworks for that city; then 
removing to the Hawaiian Islands with his family afterwards made 
his home there where family interests controlled several banks and 
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sugar industries, but frequently returned to Cedar Rapids continu- 
ing his interest as did his father during his life in the extension of 
religious education and the establishment of churches to which he 
contributed substantial sums. 


ALICE SARAH TYLER, librarian, born in Decatur, Il., April 27, 
1859; died in Cleveland, Ohio, April 18, 1944. Though a resident of 
Iowa for only thirteen of her 85 years, she holds high place as pro- 
moter of the public library system and organizer of the state travel- 
ing libraries in the state, and placed the whole library movement 
American presidents, James Monroe and John Tyler, and she carried 
into her work in Iowa and Ohio a fine zeal born of best American 
traditions. She entered library work in her home town and grad- 
uated from the library course in Armour Institute in 1894. She 
became head of the catalogue division of the Cleveland Public 
library as its first trained library worker. In 1900 Iowa sent for 
her to become secretary of the newly formed State Library com- 
mission. She devoted herself to the encouragement and organiz- 
ing libraries in the state, and placed the whole library movement 
on a high plane. Before the close of her service in Iowa she had 
started and greatly expanded the traveling library system. She 
was editor of the Iowa Library Quarterly and made it an effective 
instrument for library advancement. In 1913 she was appointed 
as dean of the Western Reserve library school, which position she 
held for sixteen years, retiring to be dean emeritus. She had been 
honored as president of the Cleveland Library club, of the League 
of Library Commissions, the Ohio Library association, and of the 
American Association of Library schools. 


BYRON W. NEWBERRY, attorney and legislator, died March 17, 
1944, at his home in Strawberry Point, Iowa; born September 1, 
1853, in Brownhelm, Lorain county, Ohio, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Newberry; coming to Iowa in 1855 with his parents who 
settied upon a farm near Strawberry Point in Clayton county and 
he has since been a citizen of that community; educated in the com- 
mon schools, the Upper Iowa university and the University of Iowa, 
graduating from the law school of the latter in 1876, the following 
year opening a law office in Strawberry Point; married in 1905 at 
Ripon, Wisconsin, to Eva M. Buckley, who survives him; taught in 
rural schools of Clayton county; was a former mayor of his town, 
a member of the Clayton county board of education and a trustee 
of the Upper Iowa university for twenty-four years; served as 
state senator during seven regular and two extra sessions from 
1904 to 1908 and 1917 to 1924; introduced the first pure food bill 
in 1906, the first pure paint bill in 1907 and the first pure seed and 
stock food measure; from 1907 to 1915 was a member of the Better 
Iowa Schools commission; and in 1927 was appointed a member of 
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the Iowa State Conservation board; a Republican in politics, served 
as president of the Clayton county bar association for twenty years, 
and was prominently identified with agricultural interests. 


WARREN A. CALDWELL, legislator, died March 7, 1944, at Oska- 
loosa, Iowa; born January 17, 1886 in Mahaska county, Iowa; son 
of Alexander N. and Nancy Kathrine Stump Caldwell; attended 
Oskaloosa Schools and Penn college at Oskaloosa; married Isabel 
Hay at Washington, Iowa, on March 7, 1907, and entered the real 
estate business in Oskaloosa where he continued to reside; had an 
active part in the first Mahaska county paving bond election in 
which that county heavily endorsed the million dollar paving bond 
issue—one of the first southern Iowa counties to lead out in the 
paved road movement in the state; as a county supervisor he in- 
fluenced the board’s action in setting up most of the Mahaska 
county paved highways and introduced many administrative re- 
forms in county business; active in state political circles and as 
state senator in the Thirty-ninth, Fortieth and Fortieth extra ses- 
sions of the Iowa General Assembly; introduced the first state gas 
tax bill which was vetoed by Governor Kendall, but it eventually 
became the law; also introduced the Iowa poison liquor act which 
became an important factor in prohibition enforcement before the 
national repeal act was effective; a member of the Presbyterian 
ehurch, the Masonic order and a charter member of the Oskaloosa 
Rotary club. 


FRANK PLOWMAN Woops, publisher, banker and former congress- 
man from Iowa, died at his home in Pasadena, California, April 25, 
1944; born near Sharon, Wis., Dec. 11, 1868; educated in the public 
schools and at Northern Indiana Normal school, Valparaiso, Ind.; 
with his parents removed to Estherville, Iowa, when he was 19 
years of age, and worked in a newspaper office for two years; and 
for some time associated with others in the publication of the 
Northern Vindicator at Estherville. With his brothers he engaged 
in banking and in the mortgage loan business. He was chosen as 
Tenth district member of the Republican State Central committee 
and was its chairman in the campaign of 1906 which resulted in 
election of Gov. A. B. Cummins to a third term. In 1908 he was 
elected to membership in the Sixty-first congress, was re-elected 
and served in five terms of congress. While so serving he was 
chosen by his associates as chairman of the Republican National 
Congressional committee and was such during the first World War. 
In directing political affairs he had a happy faculty of uniting fac- 
tions and securing harmony among his associates. About 25 years 
ago he located in Pasadena and with a brother engaged in real 
estate and loan business. He was an active Mason and a member 
of the Presbyterian church. He never married. 
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CHartes A. Hous, farmer and legislator, died at the hospital 
in Waterloo, Iowa, February 18, 1944; born February 3, 1867, on a 
farm southwest of Waterloo, the son of Frank R. and Nellie Bly 
Hollis; married Carrie Black at Hudson, Iowa, November 27, 1888, 
and immediately started farming for himself northwest of Hudson; 
moved to Cedar Falls in 1906; served as representative from Black 
Hawk county in the Fortieth, Forty-first, Forty-second, Forty-third 
and Forty-fourth General Assemblies; traveled three years for the 
Independent Telephone Association and promoted the first copper 
toll line between Burlington and Des Moines; assisted in organiz- 
ing and was president and manager of the Black Hawk Oil Co.; 
prior to his death was district sales manager for the Funk Seed 
Co.; and was a member of the Brethren church. 


CHARLES D. HuSTON, public official, died at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
January 9, 1944; born in Ohio in 1862, he came to Tama county, 
Iowa as a youth, later became editor and publisher of the Tama 
County Democrat at Toledo and subsequently was employed upon 
the Cedar Rapids Gazette, afterwards engaging in the printing 
business in Cedar Rapids; was an active Democratic party leader 
in Iowa for forty years, serving as chairman of the Democratic 
state central committee, internal revenue collector and four terms 
as mayor of Cedar Rapids, being elected in 1902, 1904, 1922 and 
19380; also Cedar Rapids city commissioner for terms beginning 
in 1908 and 1910. 


JOHN CHRISTIAN BAUER, farmer and legislator, died February 17, 
1944, at Washington, Iowa; born in Germany April 19, 1868; a son 
of John Jacob and Anna Marie Bauer; a resident of Washington 
county 60 years and of Washington the last 35 years; his early edu- 
cation being received in Germany and attended a business college 
in Burlington; married February 23, 1892 to Victorine Davis and 

nade their home in the West Chester community on a farm until 

going to Washington; active in community and official circles; 
elected to the Forty-first, Forty-second and Forty-second extra 
General Assemblies; a member of the Methodist church. Mrs. Bauer 
died in 1986. 


HENRY L. Davis, legislator and accountant, died at his home 
in Des Moines, Iowa, December 15, 1943; born in Winterset, Iowa, 
in 1886, and served as auditor of Madison county, also as state 
representative from that district in 1937; came to Des Moines in 
1939, being employed as auditor for the state tax commission; was 
a past master, district lecturer of the Masonic order, also member 
of the Shrine and the Knights of Pythias, and the Central Christian 
church. 


